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meaningless war, and the utter total- 
itarianism that smothered a bud- 
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stiffled the Christian movement in 
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participate in a war effort doomed 
to eventual defeat. 

Living thus in a totalitarian, non- 
Chnstian nation, Professor Aikawa 
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brought mass destruction and death 
on the Japanese home islands." 

victory for the Allied Forces in 
194o meant liberation of his shack- 
led Christian spirit, and he began 
anew to help build a democratic 
Japan blessed by peace and charac- 
terized by the first real religious 
freedom in Japan's history 
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INTRODUCTION 

I shall never forget the day I arrived in Japan. It 
was March 8, 1950. My wife and I and our small son 
were new missionaries, and our first day in the Orient 
was filled with never to be forgotten sights, experiences, 
and impressions. That very day we visited Kanto Gakuin, 
known as Mabie Memorial School* to many in America, 
not knowing at the time that we would soon be teachers 
in that institution. 1 can still visualize without difficulty 
the campus on the hilltop overlooking Yokohama as it ap- 
peared that day. The war had been over almost five years 
but the evidences of its destruction were abundant. Of 
the original buildings of the school (I was told there 
had been almost twenty) only the shell of two remained. 
These had been cleaned up and were in use. Tempo- 
rary barrack type class buildings had been erected and 
more were to follow. On the north side of the campus 
we stood and looked down into a valley filled with 
shacks and lean-to huts with people milling about like 
so many ants. The smoke of a dozen small open cooking 
fires ascended toward the campus hill. On the south 
side we stood on the rubble of what had been a 
missionary residence and had our first panoramic view 
of Yokohama a drab, dirty, noisy city shrouded by 



2 Named for Dr. Henry Clay Mabie, Foreign Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, who was instrumental in the 
founding of the school. 
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smoke from many chimneys. ! confess that my first 
day in Japan left me with an empty feeling as I saw 
the destruction wrought by American bombers (the 
question of whether it was justified or not seemed to 
have little relevance that day) and wondered how, as 
an American, 1 could ever bring a Christian message to 
people who had experienced such great suffering, and 
at the hands of a Christian nation. I have never been 
able in my thinking to reach a position of absolute 
pacifism, but that day made me forever a foe of war 
and its inhumanity. 

But the physical destruction which was so vividly 
impressed upon my mind that day was but the outward 
semblence of a greater destruction and suffering that 
had taken place in the hearts and minds of men. 1 
was to see the evidence of this, in the years that 
followed, in the lives of people, especially the confused 
and searching young people who made up the first 
generation or two of post war university students. The 
war took a terrific toll in human life not only in terms 
of death, but in terms of warped and twisted thinking, 
in terms of hopelessness, shallowness, and questing for 
new meaning in life. 

The Christian Church in Japan suffered in many 
ways. One cannot fully understand the post war Christian 
situation in Japan without grasping the nature of events 
during the war years. It has been suggested by some 
that the Church "compromised" with the jingoists. 
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Recently a book has appeared purporting to document 
the concessions of Christians to the Shinto nationalists. 
Few would deny that there were instances of outright 
compromise, but the war-time actions and attitudes of 
the vast majority of Japanese Christians can hardly be 
judged so simply and inclusively without attention to 
the conditions under which they were living. Many 
American Christians under the propaganda of their govern- 
ment embraced attitudes and supported programs which 
under normal circumstances would have been abhorrent 
to them. They did so unconsciously. Without feeling 
the pulse of Japan's national life and the tenor of the 
times, no one should venture unqualified condemnation 
of Japan's Christian minority when everything about them 
was geared to a war psychology and their very lives 
were threatened by the superior weapons of Christian 
nations! 

In this little book, Takaaki Aikawa has beautifully, 
and yet frankly, traced the inner turmoil and struggle 
of at least one Christian in war-time Japanhimself. I 
know of no other book in English that has endeavored 
to do this. Michi Kawai, also a Christian educator, in 
her Sliding Doors has recorded in a limited way some 
of her experiences in the war years but she did not 
dwell long upon the theme of this book, that of the heart- 
break of being both Japanese and Christian in an hour 
when the two seemed so diametrically opposed. This book 
should have been written long ago. There are doubtless 



others who could have written it but none have had 
the courage. And it takes courage to write a book 
like this. 

Takaaki Aikawa not only had the courage, but he 
has a gift of observation and expression that keeps it 
from being a mere recital of events or a tedious analysis 
of inner tensions. I, myself, was greatly helped in my 
effort to understand Japan and the Church of Japan, by 
being priviledged to read Mr. Aikawa's manuscript. 
For this reason I not only encouraged him to publish it 
but have attempted to assist him in the publication. 
The book is not a translation; the English is the writer's 
own with only a few suggestions offered here and 
there. Mr. Aikawa is a student of English literature and 
has evidenced here the value of such study. 

Mr. Aikawa is the son of a Baptist minister, a 
graduate of Aoyama Gakuin College, a Methodist school 
in Tokyo, and Kyushu Imperial University in Fukuoka. 
The year following his graduation from Kyushu Univer- 
sity, he began teaching in Kanto Gakuin Commercial 
College in Yokohama, the school about which he now 
writes and of which his father was not only one of the 
three founders but a trustee until the time of his death 
in 1958. In the immediate post war years, educational 
reform brought many changes in Japan, and this included 
the addition of a Women's Junior College to Kanto 
Gakuin's various schools. Since its beginning in 1946, 
Mr. Aikawa has given competent and tireless leadership 



to this college. In addition to serving as President of 
the Women's Junior College, since 1957 he has been 
serving as Vice-president of Kanto Gakuin University. 

Mr. Aikawa is a writer as well as an educator and 
is the author of numerous articles in Japanese in the 
field of literature and has had articles in English published 
in such periodicals as The Christian Century and The 
Japan Christian Quarterly. He is the author of a small 
volume in English entitled Meditations. During 1953-54 
Mr. Aikawa studied in America at Crozer Theological 
Seminary and lectured in various sections of the states. 
He has three daughters, two of whom have studied in 
America. 

The experiences of this Christian educator during 
the war so frankly and expressively presented in this 
volume should help fill a gap in the record of the 
Christian Church in Japan and assist the earnest student 
of Japanese Christianity to better understand and ap- 
preciate the difficult position of the Christian in war- 
time Japan. The Christian, torn between two loyalities 
and entirely cut off from overseas contacts, was in many 
ways an "unwilling patriot"- a delicate and dangerous 
position to occupy! Mr. Aikawa not only held that 
position but has here recounted it for benefit of the 
Interested and sympathetic reader. 

Raymond P. Jennings 
Former Chaplain, Kanto Gakuin University 
Yokohama, Japan 
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Chapter One 
THE IMPERIAL PORTRAITS 

On that unforgettable day when we had to welcome 
the Imperial Portraits GosA/ne/'to our school, I stood 
on the hill where the school was situated and looked 
down at the city of Yokohama. It was raining a little 
and tiny raindrops were descending on the city like small 
dust, the dust of sorrow and dismay. I looked back at 
the castle-iike building of our school and thought: 

''You, castle on a hill, how long can you stand against 
the increasing storm of maddening nationalism ?" 

Then, the faces of those American missionaries who 
lived and died for this citadel of Christian education 
appeared, super imposed over the tower one after another 
until I cried in my heart: 

''Would you ever have imagined that the Imperial 
Portraits would be hung in the best place in the building 
and that all teachers and students would have to bow 
reverently before them?" 

A breeze stirred and the ivy-covered tower drenched 
with spring rain, looked ss though it were weeping under 
the heavy clouds of the April morning. 

Until that day, Christian schools in Yokohama had de- 
clined the proposal of the government that it provide 
them with the Imperial Portraits; but the pressure became 
so great that they had to choose between closing the 



schools or the acceptance of the proposal. To enshrine 
the Imperial Portraits in a school building was a very 
common thing in Japan, a custom as old as the history 
of the schools themselves, but it suddenly became a sort 
of supreme imperative for the schools after the state of 
belligerency with China in 1932. Like the feudal lords in 
the Tokugawa era who tested the religious belief of the 
people by making them tread on a copper tablet of the 
crucifix, the Japanese government of those days had begun 
to test the loyalty of school authorities to the emperor 
and the state. 

In the eyes of government officials, Christian schools 

?. 

were certainly to be questioned as to this loyalty, since 
they taught that Jesus was the Lord of all, and there was 
no East nor West in Him. Christianity, they thought, 
was a very dangerous threat to their nationalism. 

But fortunately we were not living in feudal days 
when the inquisition was a reality, and naturally it was 
impossible for the government to enforce emperor worship 
as a religious cult. They insisted, therefore, that it was 
a mere national ceremony and argued that it was not 
unnatural at all for the subjects of such a country as 
Japan to pay high tribute to their sovereign by enshrining 
the Imperial Portraits. Thus Shinto, "The Way of the 
Gods/' was divided into State Shinto and sectarian Shinto. 
The former was not a religion, it was declared. 

At this time only a few schools were still showing 
some resistance to accepting the Imperial Portraits, and 
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the government made up its mind in 1937 to crash the 
last remaining ramparts with all its might and at one 
blow. It succeeded everywhere; and the portraits were 
also accepted. 

In the afternoon of the day we accepted them, all 
the pupils and students of our school, beginning with 
the small boys of the high school department and up to 
the big ones in college, lined up along the drive from 
the school gate to the entrance of the main building. A 
tense atmosphere reigned as each group of the boys 
waited with great anticipation the corning of the car of 
the president who was to bring the Imperial Portraits 
from the prefectural office. In the silence of that hushed 
mass, I heard raindrops fall from leaf to leaf in the 
cherry trees planted along the path. Someone coughed 
a time or two in order to escape from the unnatural 
silence. 

Time seemed to pass very slowly and sometimes 
almost stopped before the engine of the car was heard. 
Then the car stopped near the gate of the school. It 
was just one o'clock in the afternoon of the twenty-first 
of April, 1937. 

An ex-officer teacher cried at the top of his voice: 
"Salkei-rei !" (Profound bow !) 

Over the deeply bowed heads of the lines of boys, 
I saw the door of the car open and a white box ap- 
peared, held by the white gloved hands of the president 
of the school. The procession moved slowly between 
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the lines of bowed heads and disappeared into the hall, 
leaving the faint sound of their shoes behind. I shivered 
a little, but I did not know why. 

A kind of vigil for the Imperial Portraits began 
that night, and 1 had to take first duty because my 
name began with A which means going first, even in 
Japan. A/oan/o, the sacred room for the Imperial Por- 
traits, was built in the tower under the elaborate watch- 
care of the president. The Portraits were installed in a 
shrine-like box of plain wood with purple curtains on 
the outside. The Golden Chrysanthemum crest of the 
Imperial Family was shining above those purple curtains. 
Huge locks were placed on the box and on the door of 
the room itself. The place was, of course, "off limits" 
to all personnel except those on duty. 

Four times during the night \ had to go see that all 
was well, that nothing had been changed, f went from 
the first floor to the fifth with a light in my hand, 
walking through long corridors which gave no sign of 
any living thing, but reverberated with uncanny sounds. 
1 dared not neglect my patrol since I had often heard 
that principals of public schools had committed suicide 
because of some damage done to the Imperial Portraits. 
Even natural disasters were not considered an excuse. 
1 was honestly scared for I had no intention of commit- 
ting suicide for the sake of a mere picture of a person 
to whom I had no personal attachment. 

The Imperial Portraits were not the only things which 
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were a fatal threat to the life or position of a teacher. 
There was also the Imperial Rescript (Kyoiku Chokugo). 
Every school had a print of the Imperial Rescript, lent 
by the government. The most important duty of a 
principal was to read it on any and every public occa- 
sion. To make even a slight mistake in reading meant 
instant firing of tne person responsible. 

I read this rescript several times during the war as 
an active principal, and I felt as if I were treading on eggs 
while reading and was bathed in perspiration afterwards. 
It was reported that, in many schools, ambitious teachers 
were listening very carefully so that they could find a 
mistake in the principal's reading in order to oust him 
and make places for themselves. We may laugh at it 
now, but at that historic time we were really nervous 
about it. As a matter of fact, many were ousted. 
How good it is that all such things have gone with the 
end of the war. 

Since military leaders at that time hated foreign 
words and foreign costumes, it was strange that the Por- 
traits showed the emperor and empress in foreign dress, 
not in Shinto costume. Even the names of things which 
came from foreign countries and had no Japanese name 
were given new Japanese names with a classical flavor. 
For instance, glass, for which we had no word, was 
called usutoshi garni by some ex-officer teacher of a coun- 
try school. Usutoshigami literally means 'thin transparent 
paper/ To call glass that was really ridiculous, but this 
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is how they invented and forced us to use many odd 
Japanese words for foreign sports, food and customs. 
Just so were we made to bow reverently before the 
Imperial Portraits, dressed in foreign style, though the 
container was similar to a Shinto shrine. 

On every national holiday the Imperial Portraits 
were transferred to a temporary Hoanjo in the school 
auditorium and the national anthem was sung. Then the 
Imperial Rescript was read and the purple curtain over 
the portraits was lifted for a few moments while the 
audience bowed reverently. Only a few students who 
were standing nearest the Hoanjo could get a glimpse 
of the pictures before the curtain fell again. One thing, 
however, was good on such an occasion. The speech 
of the president was very short. The presidents were 
generally too nervous to make much of a speech when 
the Imperial Portraits were there. 

To the great regret of government leaders, there 
were not enough pictures of the Imperial Family for 
every national gathering. So it happened that some 
'clever head 7 among the army leaders hit on a new idea 
of emperor worship. It was Kyujo-yohai (worshipping 
the Imperial Palace from a distance). This act of worship 
could be performed anywhere by any one, in small 
groups as well as in big groups. It became very popular 
and common over night, and in almost any meeting- 
Christian services were no exception to this rulethis 
strange ceremony was enforced. Kempe!, the Japanese 
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"G.P.U.," kept a strict watch over it, and many who 
would not perform this ceremony were arrested. 

We performed the ceremony in our school and in 
connection with our church services. In the church, this 
was not a part of the service, so we declared the open- 
ing of the Christian service after Kyujo-yohaJ. 

Even in streetcars we were not excused from this 
palace-worship-at-a-distance. When the car passed the 
place on its route nearest to the Imperial Palace, the 
conductor would tell the passengers that they were near 
the palace. Then all the passengers rose and made the 
special profound bow. It was rumored that someone 
was always watching and that those who would not make 
the profound bow were taken away to Kempei office 
when they left the car. 

Stories of the cruel torture in Kempei prison made 
us shudder to the bone at the time. I always avoided 
riding a car in those districts where the ceremony was 
required because I had not the least liking for the cere- 
mony nor did I want to be taken away to the dreaded 
Kempei prison. I made such timid resistance often. One 
time a student of my college took a picture of me and 
the faculty group performing Kyujo-yohai on the school 
grounds with a group of students. The picture showed 
the undeniable fact that I was not bowing low enough 
my head, among all the heads bowing low, could be 
seen as erect as if I were just standing there. This 
mischievous but good student showed me the picture 
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with a cynical smile. 

"Well, Professor/' he said, "I can intimidate you at 
any time with this picture." 

1 smiled back, but I felt some uneasiness in my 
heart. 

It is, however, a great mistake if you think that 
Emperor worship could kill any of our Christian belief. 
On the countrary, this fetishism increased our trust in 
the Lord.. It only killed our patriotism and respect for 
our own country which, we felt, was no more our country 
but belonged to a few leaders of the army and the 
government. We were war captives in a pagan country 
and were awaiting the emancipating army of the Christian 
nations. How could a nation win a war in the face of 
such antipathy among many of the intelligent people of 
the land? 

With the forming of the Tojo cabinet in 1941, the 
trend to the right and to the Kempei regime became 
suddenly stronger. Minor officials in prefectural offices 
and the police system began to work maddeningly for 
the "thought police," oppressing liberalism, including both 
Communism and Christianity. At last they sent word to 
Christian schools to the effect that the school should 
abolish Christian chapel service. At this, our president 
stood up to the government fearlessly; and then the last 
but more determined resistance began which barely saved 
us from falling beyond the last lines of a Christian school. 

This resistance was made clear by the decision 
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reached in a conference of all Christian schools in Yoko- 
hama. They asked the official who was responsible for this 
matter to come to one of the schools, and the decision 
was handed to him in the presence of all the honorable 
principals of the Christian schools. The official was a 
young man, as young as a son of those veteran principals, 
and he succumbed easily to the proposal of the Christian 
schools. It was only one example of definite resistance 
on the part of the Christian schools, but it was a very 
timely and important resistance indeed. It was possible 
only because the principals had made up their minds to 
close the schools if their opposition had no effect on the 
prefectural official at the meeting. 

Thus, morning chapel service in schools was continued, 
though it was begun by a short ceremony of Kyujo-yohaL 
We had to hang a big national flag in the middle of 
the stage wall and, whenever we gathered there, we 
made the reverent bow in the direction of the Imperial 
Palace. Naturally the chapel talks often were about the 
sacrifice made by young soldiers and the problem of 
death confronting most of the young students. But no 
one advocated the Japanese Spirit Movement which had 
been inaugurated a short time before. Professors, not 
only those in Christian schools but also in many private 
colleges, were critical of this spirit-mobilization called 
Nippon Setshin Undo and they often made speeches in 
chapel against military and governmental policies. 

1 may have been too critical of the war, for one 



patriotic student came to me and said, "Professor, are 
you a defeatist?". 

I answered, "No, 1 am not. I'm only a realist/' 
But, in fact, I was a defeatist and firmly believed that 
nothing but defeat could bring democracy to my country. 
I hated militarism, ultranationalism and, above ali, the 
fanatic Shintoism of the government. 

I have mentioned the resistance of Christian teachers, 
but those who could not follow the policy of the govern- 
ment were not to be found only in Christian schools. 
Most young professors of Japanese colleges were some- 
what critical of the coming war. This made it necessary 
for the Ministry of Education to do something drastic 
concerning the liberal trend of thought of many young 
professors, and a book was written as a "guide" to the 
authorized philosophy of the "Japan Spirit". It was 
Kokutai no Hongi (The Essence of Our National Polity). 
This book was written by a few noted scholars of Japa- 
nese literature and Oriental philosophy. As such it was 
not a bad book; but it was too political and therefore 
it was partial. The purpose of publishing it was to show 
the uniqueness of our national character and the divinity 
of the Emperor. Neither purpose was realized. Almost 
all quotations were taken from two of the oldest Japa- 
nese classics: Kojiki and Nihonshoki, the Bible of 
Shintoism. Who could believe the conclusions deduced 
from such books of myth? The stream of thought in this 
Essence of our National Polity was naturally illogical and 
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mythical. A young student could easily find contradic- 
tions on every page. But, as the publisher was the 
Ministry of Education, backed by military authorities, we 
were not allowed to laugh at it. 

We used this authorized text in our faculty meet- 
ings. At every meeting we allotted the first fifteen 
minutes to the reading of this book. It was farcical to 
see many scholarly professors reading the text they did 
not believe, faces solemn, all trying not to show any 
shadow of contempt. The book told us that Japan had 
no equal in the world family in the excellence of its 
genealogy, its natural beauty, and its people who formed 
one big family of the whole nation, unlike other nations 
which were only collections of individuals. The Emperor, 
Father of all subjects, was said to be an incarnate god of 
the line of Izanami, the god which was the creator of 
man and nature, and so on. After a few months of 
reading, however, 1 began to take some interest in this 
teaching, because it was so primitive and singly dogmatic 
that it could not be compared to Greek mythology or 
Christian theology. So we read aloud, in turn, as if we 
were reading Anderson or the Grimm brothers. 

The extremes our national leaders went to build a 
"National Spirit" was seen in a play staged during the 
war, written by Kazuo Kikuta, a famous playwright of 
today. The story was about a concentration camp for 
Japanese in America at the beginning of the war. Many 
Japanese were sent to that camp from the west coast 
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of the States, and the play showed a dark and gloomy 
atmosphere. There were big arrogant American guards, 
often displaying cruelty. The Japanese audience raged 
at such scenes, and anti-American feeling was increased, 
as the government wanted. But a strange thing hap- 
pened. The writer was summoned to a Kempei station. 

"Yours is an anti-war play/' the head of the station 
said. "Change a few scenes. In your play Americans 
are strong and the Japanese are always weak. It is 
not true. Put a strong Japanese, perhaps a Judo man, 
among your characters and make him throw the Ameri- 
can guards. Japan cannot be defeated by America in 
any case." 

Reluctantly, the writer put a strong Judo man among 
the characters and made him throw one of the American 
guards. But the audience laughed loudly, and the anti- 
America feeling suddenly disappeared from the theater. 
Such was the course of action the government took in 
those days. It seemed to me they did their best to 
make us hate the government and to like the enemy! 

More ridiculous was the question asked by Haizoku- 
shoko, an officer in active service sent to the schools 
by the army for military drill. The famous question 
was: "Who is greater, the Emperor or Jesus?" 

It was reported that the same question was raised 
in several Christian schools. When Yojiro Ishizaka, a 
famous novelist, wrote about it in his best-seller novel, 
Young People, in a somewhat sarcastic way, the Kempei 



summond him and held him in custody for several days. 
Though the question seems very ridiculous to Americans, 
it was a very delicate question and very difficult to 
answer. If we said that the Emperor was greater, it 
was a lie and contrary to our conscience. But if we 
told them that Jesus was greater, we would have been 
accused of Fukeizai (a crime against the Imperial Family 
which was punishable by the heaviest penalty, often 
even death). 

When we were asked how to answer the question, 
we told our students to say: 

"They belong to two quite different categories and 
cannot be compared. Can you answer such a question 
as 'Which do you like better, white or silence?' " 

According to military men, the world Tenno (Emperor) 
was too sacred to be used often, and they tried to 
avoid using it as much as they could. But when they had 
to use it, they would stand erect stiff and cry "Attention!" 
to the audience. Then everyone stood erect and stiff 
to hear with deepest awe the "holy" word, fenno. 
This state of things continued until, by MacArthur's sug- 
gestion, Tenno made a proclamation, in January of 1946, 
denying his divinity. 

Most of the city people did not believe in the 
divinity of the Emperor anyway, but in the rural 
districts there were many old men and women who 
believed in the superhuman nature of the Emperor. 
Yet the power of those who made use of the sacred 



nature of Tenno was so great and mighty that no one 
dared criticize it without being in danger of losing his 
life. With this taboo in his hands, a leader could do 
anything he wished, and hide himself behind this puppet 
when he was defeated, thus escaping personal re- 
sponsibility. Those soldiers who did terribly cruel things 
during the war did them in the name of the Emperor, 
so they felt no responsibility nor did they have any 
guilty feeling for their acts. 

In Shinto doctrine there are millions of gods, so it 
was quite natural that the Emperor, whose ancestors 
built up this nation, was recognized as the greatest god 
of fall. The Japanese word for God is Kami, which 
means sometime merely a superior, and has no sense 
of holiness or righteousness at all. Most Japanese who 
were Shintoists, being influenced by such an old under- 
standing of god, in their daily life and thought sensed 
no serious contradiction in this concept of the god head 
of the Emperor. On the other hand, Buddhists, com- 
prising more than half of the whole population (many 
are Shintoists and Buddhists at the same time), thought 
their religion was not of this world, so they paid no 
serious attention to the problem of a worldly Emperor. 
This compromise on the part of the Buddhists was made 
more effective by the fact that many members of the 
Imperial Family were priests of important Buddhist 
temples. Thus, it was only Christians who remained to 
oppose the pseudo-religion of Emperor worship. 
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In the early morning of the eighth of December 
1941, just after the Pearl Harbor attack, we were a- 
wakened from a peaceful sleep by a short broadcast 
given out by the Imperial Headquarters, announcing the 
declaration of war against the United States and England. 
We were so ignorant of the imminent crisis of actual 
war that the dean of our college appeared on a plat- 
form in the playground after morning gymnastics and 
spoke to al! the students. 

"According to the radio, war has been declared be- 
tween Japan and America. I am not sure if this is true 
or not, but I suppose it is true since it came over the 
radio." 

It was strange, even funny, that the head of a college 
could not believe that war had actually beguna war which 
would eventually result in the miserable defeat of his 
own country. We had been thinking that we were 
walking toward enduring peace with America, for AAr. 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura had been sent to the States 
for negotiations. Those men, themselves, we were told 
afterward, were also ignorant of the attack plan of the 
navy. 

It was chilly that morning, with heavy clouds Ihreat- 



ening snow. We noticed that the students did not dis- 
perse even after the work bell rang. They remained in 
many small groups on the playground. With the excited 
faces of those who were destined to soon pay the penal- 
ties of war with their own precious flesh and blood, they 
stood around and seemed to us to be discussing the 
realities of war. I returned to the teachers' room and 
felt like an opium eater, for I could not understand how 
everything could seem the same as yesterday after so 
great a change. A war against America and England, 
the most powerful countries in the world, and after we 
had consumed almost all of our power fighting the long 
war with China ! It was crazy suicidal ! Why on earth 
must we fight with them? 

Nobody could find any satisfactory answer to this 
question. We were really confounded and quite stupe- 
fied. Amidst such a state of confusion, many radio 
speeches were made: the Emperor's declaration of war, 
Prime Minister Tojo's bombastic address, and short mes- 
sages from many famous statesmen, all accompanied by 
military music. 

The first thing that came into my mind on hearing 
the declaration of war was the sweet memory of American 
friends those missionaries who had spent hard years 
with us in our college. Now they belonged to the enemy 
country! Was it possible? Mr. Fisher, Mr. Covell, Dr. 
Holtom, Miss Tharp. Now they were all our enemies ! 
Could we imagine such a preposterous thing? Such 



thoughts came and went for a long, long time, until I 
became very tired and was exhausted by meditating on 
such a strange friend-enemy philosophy. At the very 
beginning of the war, it can be said, we were robbed 
of almost all our fighting spirit if there had ever been 
any. 

Such complex feelings exerted a strong influence for 
a long time, not only on us, but on comparatively large 
sections of the Japanese people. There were many 
illustrations. Let me tell you one of them. 

After a few months of fighting in far-off islands of 
the Pacific, the first group of American war captives 
appeared on the streets of Yokohama and Tokyo. One 
day as they marched by, guarded by armed Japanese 
soldiers, some Japanese women seeing them, began to 
weep. "Okawa! so nlT* they cried as they wiped their 
falling tears. This made the army authorities rage. 

"What ! They weep over enemy captives ! They 
must be spies. Arrest them all and put them in prison!" 
cried one of the leading generals, and the newspaper 
reported his words in big letters. In my imagination, 
these women seemed to be church women weeping over 
American war captives because they looked so much like 
their friends, the missionaries. It was quite natural for 
them to show their emotion and, I would have wept, too, 
had I been there though not so openly. 

.* "What a pity to see them!" 
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The military authorities, feeling it necessary to stir 
up hostility against the enemy countries, began putting 
up big sign boards with slogans of many kinds. One 
read, "Hate the enemy 1" What country had ever 
thought of putting up such a nonsensical poster ? 
"Hate the enemy I" This proved that we had not 
hated the enemy; and this friendly feeling toward Ameri- 
cans did not disappear even to the end of the war, in 
spite of much propaganda about the cruelty of American 
soldiers and the accumulated bombings which came to 
be Like massacres as the years went on. 

f remember many pictures showing the cruelty of 
American soldiers. Among them there were two very 
popular ones. One was a picture of a young American 
girl looking at the skull of a Japanese soldier with a 
smile on her face. The explanation was that this skull 
had been sent by her lover, a soldier far-off in some 
South Sea island. The other was a picture of a huge 
American tank just before it ran over a large group of 
wounded Japanese soldiers laid in a line. 

We ignored such propaganda and said, "Nonsense," 
when we talked among ourselves. It was really amazing 
how deeply the American missionaries had put the 
Christian way of thinking into the Japanese before the 
war. Those missionaries had won the war even before 
the war began. 

The unexpected way the war began, and the myth 
of invincibility of our "god-favored-country" prevented 
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us from understanding the reality of the fighting. This 
dreaming mentality of our people continued until the 
first air raid of April 18, 1942. This first air raid on the 
big cities of the Japanese mainland occurred about two 
o'clock in the afternoon of that day. It was warm and 
clear, and we were in our classrooms as usual, carrying 
on the regular study of our lessons. Suddenly the siren 
blew warning of an air raid. We had had many air raid 
drills. Sn those drills the siren was always a practice 
signal and never an air raid itself. Again we thought 
it was a drill signal and remained in the classroom. But 
the noise of anti-aircraft guns became so loud that we 
stopped studying and rushed out to see this special drill 
of which we had failed to read in that day's morning 
papers. 

We climbed to the roof garden and hundreds of 
students and teachers, leaning on the rails, looked at the 
strange looking airplanes flying very low over the city 
of Yokohama. Even then we still believed it was a 
drill, and standing close-packed like sardines in a can, 
we waved our hands at the planes. Some of us did feel 
a little strange when we noticed that one of the planes 
dropped something which caused some smoke when it 
reached the ground. Doolittle's flying group thus flew 
over us, just a few hundred meters away, without being 
recognized as enemy planes by most of us. It was late 
in the afternoon before we were told that these had been 
enemy planes and that the air raid had been a real one. 
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One of the planes attacked a group of primary 
school children with machine guns, thinking the uniformed 
boys were soldiers, one of the newspapers reported that 
evening. I shudder when I remember how generously 
we had laid ourselves open to their guns on the top of 
our school building. We knew almost nothing about the 
destructive power of the enemy planes. 

But even in those early days of the war there were 
not lacking a few clear minds who saw the potential 
fighting power of our enemy. Some words I cannot 
forget even now were spoken the day after the declara- 
tion of war by a professor of marine transportation in 
our faculty meeting. This middle-aged professor who 
had spent many years in England said to us, "It is 
awfully reckless for us to make war against America and 
England because they can do almost anything they want 
to do/' He put stress on "almost anything/' and these 
words remained long in my heart. Yes, a democratic 
country can do almost anything which the people really 
want to do, while a totalitarian country soon reaches its 
limit, though it may seem very powerful in the begin- 
ning, I thought. 

From that day to the end of the war, the red papers 
(draft notices) kept coming to some of us whenever and 
wherever we gathered. It was like the words of the 
Bible: ''Then shall two be in the field; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left/ 7 In similar fashion one was 
taken from the classroom and another from the train in 
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which he was traveling. Thus death began to look into 
the face of every teacher and student. 

The worst thing about such a state of affairs was 
the lack of any great cause for war against America and 
England. No one could find any satisfactory reason for 
fighting. How sad and tragic was death in the name of 
the meaningless adventure forced upon us ! Many young 
students were driven to the battlefield, feeling a miser- 
able lack of any high moral cause, or any hope for 
tomorrow. Our college lost many students and several 
teachers. We had many farewell parties for those 
student-soldiers, serving a few cups of green tea and a 
few pieces of Osembe (salty rice cakes); but the atmos- 
phere was always terribly dark and depressing. 

One afternoon, on a national holiday, a student came 
to my house. When I opened the door, 1 was struck by 
his gloomy expression. 

"It came late last night/' he said glumly and drop- 
ped his glance to the pavement. 1 knew well what he 
was feeling. He was to graduate in a few weeks, and 
he was engaged to a beautiful girL Their wedding was 
to have taken place {ust after the graduation. I asked 
him to come in, and we sat at a low Japanese table on 
tatarni*. There was no heater in my house; only a small 
brazier with small charcoal fire. We remained silent for 
a long time, our hands held over the red coals. 

? Straw mats on which we sit with our legs under us. 
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I did not know what to say. No word of consola- 
tion was available. I had had a few experiences of a very 
deep nature and some threats of death. But how could 
they be compared with his? He stood there, twenty- 
one, with a rosy dream of a sweet home a few months 
ahead, and he had to give it up for nothing, or rather 
for something which he did not believe to be worth 
dying for. 

'It is beginning to snow/' I remarked abruptly and 
looked through a window pane set in the middle of the 
shoji (a paper door) at a shrub which was turning white 
with falling snowflakes. It was February eleventh, our 
Founder's Day. 

"I got news from a navy officer the other day," 
the young student said at last, and with eyes never 
seeing me he talked on in a sepulchral voice. "That 
officer told me that in a few years there would be big 
air raids there thousands and thousands of big planes 
over our city and no way of defending it. One staff 
officer, it is said, went crazy, just thinking day and night 
of the surety of coming disaster." 

I did not know why he told me this ghastly thing 
just at this time, but I felt his desperate state of mind as 
keenly as if I held it as an objective entity in my hand. 
We were at a dead end, so to speak, facing a firing 
squad armed with machine guns his family and my 
family. 

As this was indeed our farewell party, I was 
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very anxious to serve him something to eat and drink; 
but we had nothing to eat except a pouch of dried 
beansthe ration for that day for my whole family, in- 
cluding three hungry children. When dusk came and he 
did not go, i felt uneasy, wondering what 1 should 
serve him for dinner. But when he heard the clock 
strike five he rose, and, with a faint smile on his face, 
said to me in a kind of whisper: 

"Well, I must go. Thank you very much for teach- 
ing me these last few years. Now I am prepared for 
my death." 

I shook his hand, and we went out of my house 
together, but I could not, for all my effort, believe that 
he was prepared for death. No, not at all ! 

One year and five months after that Founder's Day I 
recieved a visit from his mother. I was preparing the 
ground to plant potatoes when she suddenly walked into 
my garden. Seeing her bright smile, f thought she had 
good news and asked her to come in. She declined, 
perhaps because of my dirty work clothes. Standing on 
the dug-up ground, she began talking in an ordinary way 
about the weather, rationing and communications. I 
wondered what her purpose was, thus calling me away 
from my task for so long, and was about to ask her 
when suddenly she blurted out, "My boy had the honor 
of dying for the country/' 

I could not say anything, struck dumb by her sudden 
words. I gazed at her face which still had not lost its 
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tranquility. 

"Yes, my boy was killed. His air base was attacked 
suddenly by the American air force about a month ago. 
You perhaps read about it just off Taiwan. His plane, 
with a few of his comrades, started to take off for the 
counterattack, and he was shot down." 

She stopped speaking and stirred up a little lump 
of soft mud with her geta (Japanese wooden shoe). 
Then with a glare flashing in her eyes she said, "Mr. 
Arkawa, you think my boy shot down one enemy plane 
at least, don't you?" The hard glare had no sooner 
come than it was gone, and she was once again the 
gentle Japanese mother with a smile, that famous smile 
that never leaves the lips, even at the death of a loved 
one. I answered with a deep bow, "Surely he was a 
very good gunner/ 7 

How feeble and helpless her gait was, being almost 
unable to go up the stone steps ! 1 saw her take out a 
small handkerchief after she had walked a little distance. 
She seemed to be wiping her forehead, but I knew she 
was weeping, weeping in her heart, clenching her teeth 
very hard still holding that masklike smile. 

"Congratulations i" This was the word which she had 
to expect to hear from everyone who happened to learn 
of the honorable death of her beloved son. 

This was not the only student who died. One 
after another appeared on the death list, and I visited 
as many families as I could. Almost all mothers wel- 
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corned me with a smile/ but often I noticed their hands 
were trembling when they showed me pictures of their 
boys in their childhood. There was surely some con- 
tradiction between the word "congratulations" and the 
inner feeling of these mothers, though they would not 
say anything to reveal their true feelings. 

Especially tragic was the news of the suicide of 
some who gave their lives while surrounded by a 
powerful foe in a jungle in the South Sea Islands. In 
my seminar, there had been a bright and strong boy, a 
champion of Judo and the head rooter of our college. 
(In Japan, "head rooter" was the highest position a 
college student could attain at that time.) I liked him 
because he was very good in his studies as well as in 
sports, and I can never forget his bright laughter, which 
made everything soon fight. This boy became a captain 
of artillery. He fought bravely in New Guinea, but one 
day his battery was surrounded by overwhelming numbers 
of the foe in a jungle. His battery fought to the 
utmost with their might, and fourteen were all that were 
left at the end of the fight. He made his men destroy 
guns and records, and after writing two letters, address- 
ing one to his superior officer and the other to his 
mother, he shot himself in the head with his pistol. "Like 
a Samurai/' his mother said. 

He should have surrendered; then he would have 
been living now. But at that time, surrender was taboo 
to a Japanese soldier. "Kill yourself before you have 
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the shame of captivity/' the military book taught; and 
no one could expect to return home if he fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

However, an interesting thing happened after the 
war. Ex-Prime Minister Tojo, who had prepared that 
military book, was himself captured by American forces 
and put into Sugamo prison. I remember well how one 
of the big newspapers printed a picture of him in prison 
with that code which forbade surrender. There he was, 
eating fish with his mouth wide open. The originator 
of that inhuman code for Japanese soldiers found him- 
self in prison ! What a funny contrast it made. It was 
said that was one of the biggest news scoops of the 
day. 

So, contrary to what the "Hitler of Japan" did, my 
student refused to surrender, and killed himself as calm- 
ly as possible. While he was a student, he had read a 
book entitled Hagakure Bushi (literally Leaf-Covered 
Samurai). This book sold well, though it was a reprint 
of a very old book, at least three-hundred years old. 
The essence of the book was: "To be a true Samurai 
is to know death." 

As death was looming very much then, the book 
attracted the attention of many young people. They 
wanted to know the secret of the stoic attitude toward 
death of the old Samurai. It was rather natural that this 
Buddhistic nihilism was a consolation to them in those 
days when they were compelled to live with their eyes, 
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ears, and mouth shut. 

The wave of the "red paper" soon reached the 
faculty members of our college. The first came to As- 
sistant Professor "K," a young man of thirty-three/ with 
a young wife and one small child. He was sent to the 
navy as the lowest class sailor, and after cleaning decks 
for a few months, was taken to the Philippines where 
he was destined to see his last day. Just a few days 
before leaving for the Philippines, he was allowed to 
come home for a day. 

He told a story of cruelty in the navy with its so- 
called training. We shuddered at the story. We wondered 
how they could be so cruel to their fellowmen. They 
seemed lunatics, even sadists. He showed us many 
bruises made with a thick oak stick called the "Spirit 
Training Stick." He was often beaten madly by petty 
officers who had him stripped even of his trousers. 
Not a few died under this punishment, because even 
the sick were not exempt. Haruo Umezaki has recounted 
numbers of instances of the use of this stick in his 
best-seller books. This famous novelist was in the navy 
at the end of the war, and he wrote many short stories 
about it. In these war stories, his hate is centered on 
the fellow-officers and not on the enemy. What a 
strange thing the Japanese military system was ! 

If possible, I should like to have been spared telling 
the following story of my beloved student-soldier who 
was hanged as a war criminal by the British Army after 



the end of the war, but his death as a Christian was 
so beautiful that I cannot resist telling it. 

This student, "S", belonged to my seminar when he 
was in college. He was not a very bright boy, but he 
was good-natured and diligent. He seldom spoke in the 
classroom, but listened very carefully to the others talk- 
ing; and he wrote very good term papers. He was 
the oldest son of a farmer living near Yokohama, a 
rather typical farmer's son. 

I heard his story in 1947 when the Reverend Mr. 
Yasumura, the pastor of a Baptist church, came back 
from the South Seas. He had been drafted as an inter- 
preter and placation member of the Japanese army 
during the war, and was made a chaplain and inter- 
preter in the justice court for war criminals after the 
war. As he was educated in the States, he had excellent 
qualifications for such work and he was extremely help- 
ful to the Japanese. 

One day this gentleman called on me in my school 
office, which was in a half-ruined building of prewar 
days. After talking much about his experience overseas, 
he suddenly lowered his voice a little and asked me, 
with a deep line between his eyes: 

"Mr. Aikawa, do you remember a graduate of this 
school by the name of "S", a farmer's son from the 
Odawara district?" 

I was astonished at his melancholy expression, and 
it made rne apprehensive. But I answered, "Yes, surely 
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I do. He was a member of my seminar. What happened 
to him ? Where did you see him ?" 

"I met him in prison in Singapore/' he replied. 
"He was to be hanged there a few days later. He was 
charged with the murder of an Indian soldier. One of 
his men did it, it seemed to me, but as he was the 
head of the camp he had to take the responsibility. I 
can never forget his expression when 1 visited him for 
the last time. He was reading the Bible alone by the 
faint light streaming through a small window over his 
head/' 

He went on to say that the young student-soldier 
had been put in charge of a prisoner of war camp where 
some British soldiers, including a few Indians, were held 
as captives. One day a big Indian soldier violated the 
discipline of the camp. He was caught in the act by a 
Japanese soldier and very severely beaten. The Indian 
made some resistance and was beaten harder. The 
Japanese soldier with the help of others bound him to 
a tree under the burning sun and he was found dead 
the next day. Reports and evidence were collected by 
the natives about the brutality at the Japanese camp. As 
a result my student was arrested and sentenced to death. 

Now, it may have been quite lawful and right to 
hang Mr. "S," and I have no inclination to criticize such 
policies here. I want to tell how he died as a Christian 
without any resentment or hatred toward anything or 
anyone. 
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When he saw Mr. Yasumura in the law court and 
afterward in his cell, he was very happy, and showing 
a small English Bible to the pastor, he talked about his 
mental attitude in a kind of trance and in a very com- 
posed manner. 

"Sir," he said, "I attended a Christian college and 
liked the atmosphere of morning chapel, but it was only 
after I had undergone the bitter experiences of war, 
facing death every day, that 1 found the true meaning 
of the teaching of Jesus. Sir, ! am sure to die in a 
few weeks, but 1 am not unhappy. My heart is now 
very calm and peaceful. 1 think, for the first time in 
my life 1 know what true happiness isyes, even in the 
shadow of death/ 7 

He continued: "I don't want to criticize anything 
about this war trial, though I don't believe that man 
can judge man. It is all right and 1 am content. Perhaps 
it is because I have been already half in Heaven with 
the Lord. Please don't worry about me. I shall die 
tomorrow, and you will die just a few days later. The 
difference is very small. 

"When you go back to Japan ah, what a queer 
thing love of country is please go to my school and 
for my sake express hearty thanks to them for teaching 
the Bible. The hymns and the organ were very sweet ! 
God bless that school." 

Mr. Yasumura said that he could say almost nothing, 
but stood silent before him with tears in his eyes. 
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1 often dreamed of this student-soldier after that 
day. One morning i waked from a dream in which I 
saw him smiling at me just in front of the back gate 
of our college where he used to stand basking in the 
sun in the wintertime- Between sleeping and waking f 
thought i heard him say: 

"Mr. Aikawa, why do you look so sad? The life 
after death is simply marvelous. You, the living, can 
never know anything about death. When you talk about 
death, it is always about the end of life; but death is 
something quite different. It is not a mere negation of 
living. Oh, it is utterly beyond the understanding of you 
still living/' 

These words remained in my mind for a long time, 
and I was ashamed of my feeble faith which could not 
go beyond the limits of life. 

The memory of this student-soldier reminds me of 
another story of the Christian influence of my college. 
This is of one who came back alive and was baptized 
in a New York Baptist Church. Some years ago I was 
studying in Crozer Theological Seminary in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 

One day 1 was called to the telephone. 1 was 
surprised to hear a voice at the other end of the line 
speaking Japanese, and 1 recognized Mr. "A" who works 
for a Japanese company in New York. A few hours 
later, with great joy and excitment, I welcomed him to 
my room. 
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Naturally, our conversation turned to the war. This 
young man had been sent to China in the first stages 
of the war and traveled a considerable distance into that 
vast country with his men. During the time of fighting, 
his comrades were guilty of all kinds of evil. They 
stole, killed, burned villages, and if they had so much 
as a hint that they could find a young girl, they went 
out on horseback to find her, riding even for a whole 
day. 

"But/' he said with a shy smile, "I simply could 
not join them, because 1 attended a Christian school and 
knew something about Jesus, To speak the truth, I 
sometimes regretted that I knew Christ and often was 
envious of those who were quite free to do such things. 
I could not steal. I could not kill. I could not have a 
good time with the Chinese girls. Moreover, 1 could 
not pass by a farmer's house on fire without making 
my men extinguish it. Often 1 could not help giving 
some of my food to a starving Chinese child. In fact 
there were even spies who could fortunately escape 
being shot by falling into my hands. This was, strictly 
speaking, against the aim of the war, so perhaps I was 
a fifth columnist in this sense. 

"Officers by vocation deeply hated such conscien- 
tious soldiers, and often they were made to shoot 
suspected spies. Especially when the suspects were 
women, those officers did their best to search out a 
Christianlike soldier and force him to bayonet the white 
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breast of the victim. 'It is good training for cry babies.' 
they said/' 

This story warmed my heart a great deal, but when 
he told me the following tale, 1 simply had to rise and 
shake his hand and say, "Thank you." 

One hazy afternoon, my friend's troop took a long 
rest in a small village on the way to Ranching where 
he happened to find a young Chinese bound to a big 
tree by the wayside. This young man was moaning in 
pain, and his face was almost hidden behind mud and 
blood. His cheeks were swollen up like loaves of bread 
just out of the oven. 

Mr. "A" approached the Chinese youth and asked 
questions in a gentle voice. He learned that the young 
man was a lawyer in a nearby town and had come to 
visit the graves of his parents which were on a hill where 
a recent battle had been fought. To visit a grave in 
the midst of the fighting made the Japanese officers 
suspect him. He was caught and tortured. Mr. "A" felt 
sure the man was telling the truth, because he knew the 
Chinese custom of visiting the ancestors' graves. It was 
one of the most important duties of the descendants, so 
Mr. "A" accepted the explanation and made up his mind 
to save the man. He returned to camp, where about 
twenty Japanese soldiers were talking loudly and drink- 
ing sake. He felt himself trembling and could hardly 
breathe. What mountain of humiliation must he suffer 
there? What intense and delicate psychological torment 
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must he go through? But at last he succeeded in 
persuading them to set the Chinese free. One of 
the soldiers went with him and cut the rope to let the 
man go. The Chinese lawyer thanked him on his knees 
with many deep bows. My friend gave him a ten yen 
bill for the things he had lost during his torture. 

"1 felt happy, really happy, seeing that Chinese 
tottering away. Maybe 1 had done a useless thing again, 
but it was, perhaps, your morning chapel talk that spurned 
me into doing it." He turned to me with beaming smile. 

1 do not know if that Chinese lawyer lived through 
the war or not. It is even possible that he turned out 
to be a Communist and is working in Red China. But 
whatever happened, I am firmly convinced that the small 
seeds of love planted by this Japanese soldier will be 
as a grain of mustard seed, becoming "a tree so that 
the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof." 
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"Dawn mobilization 1 Dawn mobilization !" a man 
cried at the top of his voice as he passed from street 
to street. 1 rose from my warm bed and looked at my 
watch. It was just three in .the morning. Reluctantly, 
I dressed and went downstairs. Geta (wooden clogs) 
and bamboo spear were ready just inside the door. I 
took them and went out into the cold darkness of the 
early autumn morning. On the way to the appointed 
place of gathering, I saw a few men leaving their 
houses, their wives seeing them off at the door. 

By the bamboo spear and the field service cap I 
knew at once that they also were the victims of this 
weekly mobilization. How disturbing to the general 
production of the country this is, I thought, because 
those who were being called out for this strange mobiliza- 
tion belonged mostly to the class of leaders in important 
production. Nobody remained at home but the sick and 
those middle-aged leaders of society. Dawn mobilization, 
the most foolish idea that stone-headed military leaders 
had ever thought of, meant, therefore, nothing but the 
mobilization of those important business leaders for 
senseless shrine-going which resulted in an awful wasteful 
exhaustion of their precious energy. I said to myself, 
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"The inventor of this mobilization must be a Fifth 
Columnist intending to retard the speed of the munitions 
industry/' 1 chuckled in my heart and walked to the 
temple where the ex-soldier leaders were waiting for 
us. 

I recognized a famous pianist, a school principal, and 
a chief technician of a certain motorcar production, each 
with the bamboo spear which was meant to destroy 
American tanks and B-29s, if possible. Roll call began 
by the light of an old lantern, and one of the leaders 
warned us that they would send to the Kempei office 
the names of those who were absent without formal 
permission from the government. After the roll call we 
were made to stand in a row along the street in the 
dead darkness of early morning. 

An officer of the association of reservists, who was 
a joiner in ordinary life, made a speech about the pur- 
pose of this weekly mobilization. According to his ex- 
planation, it was meant to educate those who had not 
yet mobilized for the front, and at the same time to 
stir up the general fighting spirit. To my thinking, stir- 
ring up the fighting spirit any more was a physical im- 
possibility, and to imagine old soldiers such as these 
gentlemen assaulting American tanks with bamboo spears 
was more than a comedy. The officer (wanting to prove 
this in advance, perhaps) ordered, "Double time march !" 
and began to run at the head of our line. 

The road was very rough and stony; and there was 
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no light of any kind, not even the moon. We marched 
like a group of drunkards, using our spears as walking 
sticks. We were soon out of breath and getting dizzy. 
It was really too much for us who had been doing noth- 
ing but desk work for a long time. Our destination 
was a local shrine about two miles from our starting 
point. When the first few reached it, the line had be- 
come almost half a mile long, and the last men were 
walking. They simply could not run. We felt relieved 
when we saw a small light in the sanctuary of the shrine 
at the top of a small steep hill. 

By the time the last of us came tottering in, a 
Shinto priest in a white robe appeared in the sanctuary 
and began a shinto rite of purification, waving a sacred 
staff with narrow paper streamers. Low, slow music 
rose from flutes and Sho (a reed organ). The ceremony 
was very dramatic, with tall cedar trees all around under 
a star or two. A prayer was offered, perhaps for victory, 
but the Shinto words in old Japanese were as Greek 
to me. 

When the short ceremony was over, someone shouted, 
"Attention!" and the president of the local branch of 
the association appeared solemnly in the light. Had he 
run with us, or was he just waiting there ? I wondered. 
He walked out of the shadows, carrying a heavy sword 
and wearing an officer's uniform. He was a second 
lieutenant who, in ordinary life, was a boss who ran a 
small iron shop. 
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He stood there like a little To jo and, after receiv- 
ing a salute, said pompously in a low voice, "Stand at 
ease/' 

In the Japanese army a second lieutenant was a god, 
and there was none in our group who was near his 
rank. For instance, I was as different from him as 
chalk from cheese. This small god solemnly opened his 
mouth again. 

"In some corners/' he said, "fools are saying that 
we are losing the war, but it is a whopping lie 1 Japan 
can never be beaten. History shows it. Don't be de- 
ceived by such false reports. We are winning every- 
where and shall surely win in the end, but you must 
always remember that it is simply attributed to the august 
virtue of . . /' He stopped suddenly and gave a snappy 
"Attention!" Then came the sacred words: "His Majesty!" 
It was our custom to stand at attention whenever the 
word representing "Emperor" was spoken. So we had 
to stand erect and stiff several times during his speech. 
It was past six o'clock before we were finally released 
from this stupidity. 

My tragic fate was also to have to see this small 
god with Tojo's face during the daytime drilling of mid- 
dle-aged reservists. A maneuver-levy of reservists came 
about a week after the first Dawn Mobilization. The 
levy was for three days; and the maneuver was held on 
the grounds of my school. As it was in the early days 
of the Labor Service, many students were on the cam- 



pus and enjoyed the sight of their acting dean being 
educated as the lowest grade soldier. In fact the second 
lieutenant said in his first speech: 

"You fellows are the lowest of all the grades. To 
speak more truly, you are below the lowest because you 
are not even Nitohei (second-class private) yet/' And 
I, standing there beside a famous pianist, the head of 
the town assembly, and a Christian minister, dared say 
nothing to this almighty soldier. 

For three full days, from early morning until late 
at night, we were drilled in standing erect and stiff, 
saluting (I myself was made to repeat that awful Sai- 
keire! profound obeisance thirty times a day) walking 
in line, double march, and many other things. 

As there were more than a thousand new recruits, 
we were divided into many small groups and trained 
under ex-soldiers. There were not enough good leaders 
among them, and our group leader was the worst. He 
was second-class private, formerly a peddler of Tofu 
(bean curd). He was far too excited before so many 
fine gentlemen to be able to give adequate orders. He 
often made mistakes and sometimes forgot what orders 
to give. After twenty years of experience as a teacher 
in a boys' school, I knew something about giving orders, 
so I helped him. 

Once our group leader ordered, "Forward !", and 
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we advanced in step, but then he could not remember 
the words, "Right-about-face." We were nearing the 
school building and still he said nothing. The head of 
the line was about to smash right against the building, 
so I shouted, "Right-about-face V just in time to save us 
all from injury. This merely demonstrated to me the 
uselessness of the drills and the foolish carelessness of 
the military. 

The last day of the maneuvers was devoted to the 
handling of bamboo spears. Before the war, General S. 
Araki, a minister, answered a question in the Diet with 
these words: 

"If we could have three million bamboo spears, we 
would be able to conquer Russia easily." 

Such a speech was naturally the object of criticism, 
but this fanatic general believed it, at least in part. One 
bold critic said privately that if the same speech had been 
made in the French or English Diet, the speaker would 
have been found in a lunatic asylum the next day. So, 
although the two terrible battles with the Soviets over 
the borderline between Manchuria and Russia in 1938 
and 1939, could have ended this myth about the bamboo 
spear, the bamboo spear drill was still very common all 
over the country. Even at the close of the war, after the 
atomic bomb had struck Hiroshima, our student regiments 
were supposed to be ready to fight against invading 
American tanks with only these poor bamboo spears. 
At this point Japanese military leaders were more 
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"spiritual" than our Christians. 

For this reason we were given intense training and 
taught to bayonet a strawman with our bamboo spears. 
We had to run about one hundred meters, then plunge 
our spears into the straw. We had to shout the loudest 
battle cry. I was forced to try again and again because 
of the softness of my voice. What a picture I must have 
made to the curious eyes of my students: the Dean run- 
ning madly with his bamboo spear, leaving important 
managing business uncared for a full three days. 

This was the spirit of the Japanese army; and in 
such useless and foolish drilling the energy of our 
people was being spent. Even medical doctors and 
engineers were not exempt from this foolish military drill. 
Dr. Toyoda, a professor in our college and a noted scholar 
on aircraft, was recruited as a second-class private and 
was severely slapped because a button was out of place 
on his uniform. More tragic was the case of the director 
of a national hospital near my house. He also was 
recruited as a second-class private at the age of forty- 
two and died of an illness caused by the cruelties which 
the regular soldiers inflicted upon him. 

To choke off the least complaint and resistance, the 
government had invented and practiced a remarkable 
system of spying and enforcement. The system was 
called Tonarigumi (neighborhood group). It had its origin 
in Goningumi (five-man group) of the old feudal period 
under the Tokugawa Shogunate. The point of this Gonin- 
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gumi system was that everyone in the group was re- 
sponsible for any crimes committed by any other members. 
If one committed murder, all five were under sentence 
of death. Thus the Tokugawa government prevented 
any uprising against the ruling class by the poverty-stricken 
people, especially the peasants. The wartime neighbor- 
hood group was the same as the older system. For 
instance, we were threatened with severe punishment if 
we failed to report to the town office any anti-war 
sentiment or comment in the neighborhood. The head 
of the group, consequently, had to know every detail of 
the private life of each member. When a woman was 
carrying a baby, she had to report this at once, and 
the head of the group determined her food ration. 

In the second year of the war, instructions came 
from unknown sources to force us to have a small Kami- 
dana or Shinto Shrine in our homes. The heads of most 
Tonarigumi inspected one home after another to check 
on any disobedient home that might have resisted the 
enshrining of the sacred symbol. The government office 
required a minute report of the weekly group meetings. 
These meetings continued until the air raids destroyed 
our city completely. 

We are not wholly free of this system even now, 
years after the end of the war. The spider's web of 
G//7, the special feeling of obligation, still holds us in 
its sticky net, allowing us only a small amount of privacy 
and self-thinking. 
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Air raid drills were carried out in Tonarigumt units, 
and were very formal and fruitless. The main stress of 
the drill was, naturally, on fighting fire, but the method 
taught by the town leader so poor and antiquated 
that none of us could imagine its practicability in case 
of a real air raid. We had to stand in a circle with a 
bucket in one hand. The buckets were carried from a 
pool to the imaginary burning building and passed from 
hand to hand. The instructions were minute and even 
artistic so that we felt as if we were being taught some 
form of dancing. 

"Take/' cried the leader, "with your left hand first, 
then take with your right hand in this way, putting your 
feet in such a position." 

"But if five bombs should be dropped in a small 
place, what should we do ?" asked some housewives. 

"The same," was the answer, but none of us believed 
that such an artistic dance of fire fighting would be of 
any use in a real emergency. 

The most unpleasant and nerve-breaking thing about 
the drill was the human relationship between the town 
leaders and the Tonangumi groups. The leaders were 
often untrained gardeners and carpenters, who had some 
time to spend on such business. You must understand 
that this was not a usual municipal activity under the 
control of public authority, but rather one of the old 
feudalistic remnants which still rule our daily lives in 
many obscure ways. 
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These ignorant men had an inferiority complex. This 
was expressed in many ways when they had power 
over us, and it was In some ways the same as the 
cruel and unkind treatment given by unintelligent 
soldiers to the intelligent men under them. During drill 
periods, these leaders were all-powerful. They could 
drop, in any place and at any time, imaginary fire bombs 
which were represented by various kinds of flags. When 
one of those flags was planted near the gate or kitchen 
of a house, all the members of the household and all 
the neighbors had to run out with buckets and make 
the fire fighting circle. The imaginary bomb loved to 
"pop-up" in our homes and often sneaked into our 
back yards. 

There would be a sudden heart-freezing yell of 
"Air raid ! Air raid ! Twenty kiro bombs just dropped !" 
Then we had to run out, even from the bath, before the 
amused eyes of the drill leaders. 

To appease their appetites, many leaders brought 
to their tent offices black market things, and children 
often ran from the tent to report that they were eating 
pure cotton rice. (We called white rice "cotton rice," 
because it was as difficult to get as pure cotton in the 
days of all staple fiber.) When they could get sake, 
strong spirits made from rice, their inclination to annoy 
us naturally became stronger. We were often told that 
we were not worth even the criticism we received 
after fire fighting. There was no drill to prepare the 
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people to evacuate a burning district, and this was one 
of the main reasons why so many people were burned 
to death by the real air raids, which were to come soon 
after this time when the leaders enjoyed dropping flag 
bombs through our windows or doorways as often as 
they could. 

The first bitter gathering of our Tonarigumi was a 
farewell party for a young husband who got the "red 
paper" (draft notice) and had to go to the front, leaving 
his young wife behind. His orders came from the navy, 
and later, in a crowded public bathhouse, I saw a brutal 
blue bruise on his hip the famous mark made by that 
spirit training stick, which no one could escape once he 
was in the navy. That day he said he had been given 
one day's rest, but later his ship was torpedoed off the 
coast of Okinawa, and he died before he reached the 
front. 

At a farewell party for soldiers, no one was allowed 
to say a word of sorrow or sympathy. Congratulations! 
This is the word which everyone must say. With smiles 
on our faces, we spoke this word to the young man's 
wife who did not know how to answer, having lost 
almost all her power of thought. There was a special 
ration of food for soldiers who were leaving, and 
Tonarigumi members ate and drank only for this day. 
The party always ended with a Banzai for the Emperor; 
and next day the soldier walked to the station at the 
head of a line of members of the Tonarigumi. 



We had many such parties, sending young men to 
the front, and only a few of them came back alive. 
We often had to go to the station to welcome home 
not the living soldier, but the spirit of the departed 
which was enshrined in a small wooden box covered 
with white silk cloth. A village, town or ward of a big 
city held a public funeral with Shinto ceremony for each 
of the departed, and the dead man, being given an 
ancient name resembling a demi-god in Japanese classic 
myth, was believed to have become a god himself. 
We did not count those honorable dead in the usual 
way, but counted them as pillarsone pillar, two pillars, 
and so on. Hashira (pillar) is the word we use when 
we count gods in Shinto. 

All those who died for their country were enshrined 
in a famous Shinto shrine, called Yasukuni Jinja to which 
the Emperor himself usually made a visit once a -year 
and on special occasions. To be enshrined there had 
been the most honorable thing for a Japanese until the 
end of the war. When a soldier was going out to the 
front, he would say to his people, "I will see you at 
Kudan/' the name of the place in Tokyo where the 
Yasukuni Jinja shrine stands. 

Shinto has no ethical or moral code. Sin, to Shin- 
toists, is a kind of impurity which can easily be washed 
away by a ceremony. And more particularly, whatever 
was near the Emperor, the mightiest god living, was 
right and just. The ethic was in him, and was never 
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universal or transcendental. This is called Das Pathos 
der Destanz by one German scholar; and upon this 
strange way of thinking, the gigantic fabric of Japanese 
ultranationalism was built. This Shinto idea, under the 
name of State Shinto, was once differentiated from Sect 
Shinto; but about the time the Pacific war began, those 
two Shinto streams became one and ruled the Japanese 
mind as the all-powerful religion of the State. This was 
the reason why a governmental body asked the Christian 
churches to perform Emperor worship at every Sunday 
service, and why Tonarigumi had to belong to a Shinto 
shrine. The members of the group were called Ujiko, 
literally "children of the shrine family." 
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Perhaps I have gone too far in relating the history 
of the war in the later days to the neglect of the begin- 
ning of the conflict. During the first years, school life 
went on as usual, except for the coming of the ''red 
paper" to some of the students and the going out of 
all the students to do special labor in the name of the 
community or the state. The latter was called Kinro 
Hash! (Labor Service) from the German Arbeit Dienst, 
which was very popular at that time in Nazi Germany. 

Students liked this Labor Service, at first, because 
the labor was not very hard; and they could imagine 
some similarity between it and a school picnic. They 
could enjoy outdoor sunshine and the country scenery 
at least, instead of the painstaking lessons in the gloomy 
school rooms. Our first Labor Service was for the Em- 
perorto make his special road to a military school. In 
those days of emperor worship, the Imperial Family had 
special entrance to all of the main stations on our na- 
tional railway. At Harajuku station near the Meiji shrine 
(one of the largest shrines in Japan dedicated to the 
Emperor Meiji), there is a completely separate building 
through which the Imperial Family entered and left. 
Nobody else was permitted to step in, and it was closed 
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all through the year and guarded by policemen. 

When people were asked to work in such buildings, 
they were ordered to put on special white kimonos and 
had to bathe very often, it was said. I myself have 
seen people working in such ceremonial dress at the 
Meiji Shrine. We were not given these white clothes to 
wear, but we were told to work as if we were wearing 
such solemn costumes. 

The government officers told us solemnly that it 
was our great honor and privilege to be able to work 
for the sacred road, Gyoko Doro. Even the word gyoko 
was a special word to be used only for the Emperor's 
going out. The Emperor's doings required special expres- 
sions, greatly different from those used for common 
people. 

So we dug and carried soil diligently throughout 
the whole day. All of the students in Yokohama were 
made to take their turns in doing this work on assigned 
days each month. When I reflected on the fact that 
this was the Labor Service so gloriously propagandized, 
1 doubted if the government had studied the plan of 
Labor Service in a realistic way and wondered if it were 
not a mere imitation of the German Arbeit Dienst. For 
the road, in fact, had almost nothing directly to do with 
the war. 

My earlier comments about the nihilistic attitude of 
young people toward this war which lacked a good 
cause may be repeated about the Labor Service planned 
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and directed by the^same government. The fruitlessness 
of their labor made the young students resentful at and 
indifferent toward this patriotic movement, which was 
designed to promote their fighting spirit. 

There was no direct productive relationship to the 
war itself in building the Gyoko Doro. Again when the 
students were set to digging air raid water pools, they 
were quite disgusted by the discovery that the pools 
were no good because of leaks due to the worthless 
material which they were given to use. Then, after mak- 
ing the pools, they were asked to build many dugout 
shelters as protection against air raids, but these street- 
side dugouts proved useless when the real air raids 
came. 

A famous Russian novelist wrote that even a tough 
murderer became mad when he was compelled to do 
the same thing over and over, such as pouring water 
into a bucket and then pouring it back again into 
another. No one can stand doing the same thing 
repeatedly when it is utterly useless. How abundant 
were the cases resembling this "pouring water" punish- 
ment here ! The poor policies of the Japanese govern- " 
ment brought about the fall of the empire in swift 
fashion. 

The bitterest experience in those days was hunger. 
No experience could be so realistic as hunger, and we 
suffered from lack of food especially when we were 
out for Labor Service. When we read in the newspaper 
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about the probability of all kinds of cakes and candies 
disappearing, we could hardly believe it. How could it 
be, we wondered, when we could see so many kinds 
of cakes and fruit in the shops! 

However, in a year or so, more than this came true. 
AH kinds of food utterly disappeared from the shops 
along the streets. The sight was at once impressive and 
unforgettable. The invisible hand of a magician seemed 
to move, and suddenly all the food stores became emp- 
ty, leaving windowcases and glass boxes looking like 
large empty caves. No biscuts, no candy, not even 
sugar. Such things were only for soldiers and for a 
few special persons. 

Let me tell you the story of a boy of eleven who 
was working in a candy factory near Kawasaki as a 
school Labor Service boy. He was wrapping chocolates 
every day for someone he did not know. To the young 
boy who had not tasted it for a long, long time, chocolate 
was too strong a temptation to resist, so he put one 
piece in his pocket. He was caught doing it and was 
taken to the Kempei (Japanese M.P.). 

The boy was beaten severely and then was made 
to stand at the ticket gate of Kawasaki station bearing 
a big piece of paper on which was written, "I am a 
thief." Kawasaki is a large station with many large 
communications. During one whole day the boy stood 
there, exposed to millions of curious eyes. 

I heard this story later, and it revolted me to the 
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very marrow of my bones. What were the feelings of 
his parents and friends, not to mention his own? Out- 
rageous doings of Kempei ! But they were free to do 
what they wanted, and no one could say a word to them. 

Here is another story of public insult. We had been 
asked to wear air raid suits on air raid drill days for a 
long time. As most women did not have the kind of 
boys' pants they were supposed to wear, they sometimes 
went out wearing ordinary kimonos. One afternoon the 
air raid drill siren blew suddenly in Yokosuka City, and 
a few young women were caught by navy men in their 
ordinary kimonos. Those men took the girls to the 
busiest part of the street and beat their naked hips in 
front of the curious crowd, i wondered if these young 
girls would not commit suicide afterward. 

So much for the Kempei here. Let us go back to 
the Labor Service. The frequency of our going out for 
Labor Service gradually increased as the year went on; 
and, at the end of 1944, all of the schools in Japan had 
to entirely give up their classroom work. Teachers and 
students went to factories every day, instead of to school. 
Our working place was changed from an iron company 
to an oil factory, then from a brick factory to a dock- 
yard, finally ending in the airplane factory where we 
saw the sudden downfall of the old militaristic Japan. 

The names of the airplane factories where our 
students worked in the last stages of the war were the 
Nippon Hikoki and the Ishikawajima Zosen, both operated 



by the Japanese navy. Both companies had presidents, 
but they were that in name only and had no power at 
all in the management. The supervisor, as the navy 
head was called, was almighty and generally arrogant 
beyond imagination. The darkest days of my life were 
those spent with those navy men. 

Among the unforgettable events which took place 
during those Labor Service days were the order to shave 
our heads, the order to wear a national uniform, and 
the order to eat the Hmomaru-Bento. 

The Japanese militaryespecially army men had their 
hair cut very short. This may be why they hated the 
European style of haircut. Japanese soldiers hated to 
have others doing what they could not do, so they at- 
tempted to shave the heads of all Japanese men in the 
manner of Buddhist priests, 

"Why do you want to look like an American? It's 
anti-war feeling and you are a defeatest," they often 
said to young men with hair cut in European style. The 
order to shave our heads came to us from some unknown 
source. It was not a formal order from the government, 
but it had such a strong and uncanny power that it 
caused one school after another to yield to this magical 
voice. Finally, one morning our dean appeared in the 
faculty room with a cleanly-shaven head. We felt some 
sort of obligation to be shaven like him, when we saw 
his tragic face. He did not want the school to be ac- 
cused publicly on this point. 
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The pressure to wear the same national uniform, 
however, came to our rescue, because it came in the 
midst of the evils of the clothing shortage. All our 
clothing was worn out, and no one could buy a suit 
through legal means. The ration system was so strict 
that no tailor could afford to sell a suit without a ration 
ticket. Our ration was so small that we had to spend 
it all for our children who were growing rapidly. So 
the national uniform which could be had without a ticket 
was, [therefore, a sort of heavenly gift, although we 
knew that we would look shapeless in it. We willingly 
paid for it and in a week or two, all the faculty 
members stood like soldiers before the students who 
gave them the military salute, the most common form 
of greeting in those days. 

So, though the national uniform partly saved us from 
clothing problems, we were not prepared to notice the 
uniformity of thought which was encouraged by the 
uniformity of clothing. Our racial tendency to think in 
the same way, which had been weakened by the study 
of European things, again gained its primeval force. We 
discovered it too late. 

The story of the Hinomaru-Bento, the Sun-Flag 
Lunch so called because it looked like the Japanese flag, 
with a red plum pickle in the midst of boiled white 
rice belonged to the early days of the Labor Service 
when we had enough good food to take with us to the 
work site. The originators of this idea were also military 
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men who thought that the likeness of the lunch to the 
Sun-Flag would make students very patriotic. Therefore, 
they urged people to take the Hinomaru-Bento whenever 
they went to school or to do Labor Service. Mothers 
were very anxious about this special lunch, because it 
lacked nourishment and sufficient calories. Hard labor 
needs rich food; that is a maxim, but the military leaders 
thought the Sun-Flag lunch was better for hard labor. 
This Hinomaru-Bento caused much sickness, and it left a 
terrible shadow on the physical development of our 
young people for a long time. What formalists our 
military men were! 

Picture us, then, as we worked in a factory in a 
shabby staple fiber national uniform, with shaven heads, 
and eating a Hinomaru-Bento oh no i By the time we 
were working in the airplane factory, we could not 
get enough rice to make even that "luxurious" lunch. 
We had only a couple of boiled beans every day for 
months. What could be more realistic than hunger? 
We knew hunger Hunger HUNGER. 

Yet with hunger, sharp abuses, and cold, even in 
the midst of air raids, our Labor Service went on in the 
airplane factory. Getting up in the darkness of early 
morning, perching on the outside bars of an overflowing 
streetcar, I went to the factory every day, feeling deadly 
tired all the time. But the most unbearable thing was 
not the physical suffering. It was the spiritual pain which 
was showered on us by the insults and arrogance of 
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the navy leaders. I did not begrudge them due praise 
for their earnestness and diligence; but however hard I 
might try, I could never follow their way, so illogical, 
so fanatic, so oppressive. It was all right if they wrote 
on the door of their room, "No Need of Knocking/' 
intending to show off their lack of privacy. It was 
quite all right if they made their men run every minute 
of the day, even when going to the toilet. But our 
patience came to an end when those running navy men 
shouted to our students, who were enjoying the sunshine 
during a short recess: "Get out of our way, you fools I" 

And I lost my temper when a warrant officer came 
down from a turret, where he used to stand to watch 
the working students, and beat a student with a stick, 
just as an Egyptian slave would have been beaten many 
thousands of years ago. 

"Can I beat that fellow, that navy man, back again? 
I wish I could stab him," the student asked me later. 

I went to the warrant officer at once to talk this 
over. When he learned why I came to him he gestured 
with his chin and said gloomily: 

"Come out with me to the seashore, if you want 
to talk to me." 

We went out together into the cold wind and walked 
to the beach without saying a word. I realized I was 
shivering a little, but I doubted that it was due to the 
cold. I thought he was going to fight me. 

I knew why he had beaten that student. It was 
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not a new story. That student was beaten because he 
was resting his hand for a while. A professional work- 
hand never rested, because he knew quite well what 
the navy men were like; and so he kept moving his 
hand all the time even if he was not doing any work. 
Statistics showed that the students did better than pro- 
fessional laborers, because they knew that to rest their 
hands did not mean to be idle, but to do better work. 
It was necessary. I knew this, but I also knew that 
this explanation would not stop this man. 

When we approached the water, he stopped. His 
eyes glared and his feet were thrust deep into the sand. 
"Well, what do you want to say?" he asked. 

I was the acting dean of the college at that time, 
because the recent draft had taken our dean away to 
the war front. As this warrant officer was a young man 
of about thirty, I thought I ought to speak with dignity 
and as one from official quarters. Nothing was more 
effective than the word of government to those men 
under authority. ! knew this secret, so I began with 
government. 

"My school students were sent here by order of 
the Minister of Education (the Minister was a General 
then), and 1 have the right to take my students away 
from you back to the school and to talk to the Minister. 
A student came to me complaining that he had been 
beaten by you. Beating is forbidden by the government 
as you perhaps know. At any rate, it is my responsi- 
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bility to punish them. My student does not belong 
either to the navy or the army. You can do what you 
like when he belongs to you, but 1 cannot keep silent 
when you beat him now/' 

Perhaps he was afraid of this news reaching the 
General. He turned his eyes away from me and answered: 

"I did not beat him. I only pushed him in order 
to wake him up, because it was time for work/' 

"All right/ 7 I replied, "you may be right, but please 
don't push my students too hard. They are working very 
hard, harder than the factory hands." 

So our talk ended in peace, and he never beat any- 
body again. He was a good man, perhaps. The navy 
system spoiled him and other men, I felt. One of my 
students saw him again after the end of the war, when 
they were lining up for a small job. He turned his face 
to the ground as he recognized his old friend. His face 
was desperately gloomy, the student said. 1 felt ex- 
tremely sorry for him. 

Two weeks after my talk with the warrant officer, 
spring suddenly came upon us, the last spring of the 
war years. As we were on our way to the factory, we 
had noticed before that a plum tree or two had white 
blossoms on them. But on that bright morning the rest 
were bursting into bloom, and I breathed a faint fra- 
grance even from the road side beyond the fence. The 
sea was glistening white with many women seaweed 
gatherers in the water up to their waists. Spring did 
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not forget us even under the gunfire. 

Walking up to one of the plum trees, 1 noticed a 
tiny piece of paper attached to a twig. It was a Japanese 
poem of seventeen syllables called a Haiku. Someone 
had attached it to the tree during the air raid amidst 
the terrible deaths which were a daily occurrence. Yes, 
someone. I was deeply impressed and could not walk 
on for a while. This custom of attaching poems to plum 
trees was as old as the Nara period, some thousand 
years before. I had not seen it during wartime, and it 
had gone out of my mind altogether under the pressure 
of hunger and horror. I felt as if I had found my lost 
soul again; and taking out my pen, I wrote a few short 
poems on a bit of paper. It is very difficult to translate 
such short Haiku into English, but this was their general 
meaning: 

With seaweed on straw screens 

To be dried for sale, 

The long sea road 

Embraces wide the spring sea. 
And another: 

Shadows of a plum tree 

On paper doors, white, pearly. 

What a silence no one being there. 
And the third: 

A footless doll on a straw mat 

In a small yard of an old house 

One warm spring afternoon. 
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When I reached my room in the office of the factory, 
I found a message waiting for me. It was from the 
head supervisor of the navy. The head supervisor was 
captain of a warship when the Japanese navy had a fleet. 
He was the almighty king of the factory management, 
sitting behind the door on which was written, "No Need 
of Knocking." Teachers from the school groups hated 
him like a snake; and most of them had had the bitter 
experience of being called before him and denounced 
scathingly. I said to myself, "My turn has come." After 
taking a deep breath I went over to his room. Opening 
the door without knocking, I looked at the man stand- 
ing there. He was going out, and I stood in his way. 

"You sent for me," I said. "I am Aikawa of Kanto 
Gakuin." 

"Kanto? Well, look at this list." 

The captain took up an attendance record from a 
side table and pointed with a pencil to the low attendance 
record of our school. 

"Answer me ! What is your reason ? He shouted 
at me with a menacing look. 

"Illness," I answered. This short answer made him 
rage. 

"What! Illness! Well, look at me. I have a high 
fever today, but I came as usual. Aren't you concerned 
about our emergency ?" 

"I made my students stay home because they were 
ill. I did it so that they may work better tomorrow. If 
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they had come today, they would not be sble to come 
for many days. 1 chose the better way for better pro- 
duction, because Japan needs more airplanes and not 
abstract bravery/' 

The captain was much too exasperated to reply. 
Perhaps this was the first time he experienced a retort 
by an inferior. We stood in silence, our piercing eyes 
looking into each other's. At last he said shortly and 
disdainfully: 

"No true scale to measure the^final effect/' and sat 
down. Silently I waited for him to say more, but he 
took up a cigarette and struck a match. 1 still waited, 
but he said nothing, so I made him a bow. 

"1 am sorry for being so outspoken, Captain. Send 
for me again if you need me." 

I returned to the teachers' room and told them what 
had happened in that "No-Need-to-Knock" room. They 
laughed, but 1 began having nightmares of Kempef com- 
ing to my house to take me away somewhere behind 
the iron curtain of the Japan of those days. 

No, it was the captain's turn to hate me like a 
snake. He called me "the other fellow" or "the other 
professor" and never called me by name. 

"The other fellow cannot understand the true mean- 
ing of our emergency. 1 can't do anything with such a 
fellow." 

So he spoke about me, 1 was told, and my friends 
became very anxious about it. At last they persuaded 
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the President of Kanto Gakuln to go to the captain to 
talk over the matter. President Sakata kindly went to 
apologize for me. The interview began in a ghastly 
atmosphere, but when Mr. Sakata said he also had been 
an officer and had fought many terrible battles in the 
Russo-Japanese war, the captain relaxed his hard expres- 
sion suddenly. 

"You were a soldier, too ? Fought in the Russo- 
Japanese war ? Then you know how we soldiers feel 
about the emergency of present day Japan. I will try 
to reconsider the matter of your school. There may be 
some misunderstanding between us and 'the other 
professor/" 

I have never seen the man since then, and when 
our country was defeated, it was he whom I most wanted 
to see, because I wanted to talk to him about democracy 
and the divine human right God gave to us all. 

The last few months before the defeat again seemed 
to be the rhe darkest months I ever experienced. Dur- 
ing the daytime we often had to stop working and run 
into a big air raid cave dug in a rocky hill near the 
factory building. The cave had enough space for two 
thousand workers at one time, but the disorder and noisy 
yells were terrible when we took refuge from an air 
raid. There was almost no light and ventilation was non- 
existent; but worst of all were the oaths and abuses of 
the sailors. They were more intolerable when girl 
students were with us in the darkness. Perhaps the 
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sailors had grown desperate in the fruitless war and, as 
they were always under strong control, they became 
animals when that control was taken away even for a 
short time. 

With the coming of March, the enemy air raids be- 
came severe. The big scale air raid with hundreds of 
B-29s began on the ninth of March in the Tokyo area. 
In the first raid alone, more than seventy thousand^ people 
were killed and two hundred seventy thousand houses 
were destroyed. It was a windy night and the fires 
caused a hurricane-like destruction. The flame covered an 
area across the Sumida river up to two hundred meters 
in width, and fire balls ran as swiftly as motor cars. Two 
professors of our college were burned to death in the 
confusion of that night. 

At first the Japanese air force and anti-aircraft guns 
made a little resistance, but gradually they gave up all 
efforts and let the enemy planes do as they liked. At 
this stage of the war, the air raids became mere mas- 
sacres, not fighting. Statistics showed the damage done 
by enemy planes to be: houses burned down, 2,300,000; 
dead, 300,000; missing, 24,000; wounded, 310,000 (not 
counting the damage done by atomic bombs). 

We were witnesses of this damage done by enemy 
planes almost every day, and by the middle of April, 
one-third of Yokohama had been destroyed by B-29s. 
After a sleepless night of a terrible air raid when the 
fire was so near I could have read a newspaper by the 
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light of the burning houses we had to go to the factory 
as usual, walking along the railroad, where no train went 
nor street car moved. Unexpected scenes often astonished 
us, newly revealed far-off backgrounds beyond wide, 
ruined sites where there had been a city just the night 
before. Our conversation naturally centered on the topic 
of the life-and-death fight of the night before, or the 
food problem threatening us with starvation. 

There were some from a Christian school for girls 
among the groups working in the same factory with us. 
One day a teacher of that school came to me. 

"You don't know that a girls' school has a different 
problem than a boys' school/' she said. "We were asked 
by the government to make our students write letters 
of consolation and encouragement to the soldiers at the 
front. The idea is not bad, but we have many difficult 
problems created by the letters. Some mothers are very 
anxious because their daughters have received very vulgar^ 
and immoral letters from unknown soldiers. We told our 
students not to answer the bad ones, but our instructions 
exasperated the military men, it seems. They claimed 
that those soldiers were fighting for the country at the 
sacrifice of their precious lives, and the girls must offer 
as much as they can to these 'noble' soldiers." 

1 had heard that on the China front, nurses were 
offered to soldiers for their enjoyment, and 1 felt only 
revulsion with the morals of the military leaders who 
had no God and recognized no moral laws. The young 
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girl students, however, were working very diligently in 
the factory. They wore white headbands with the 
words, "Loyalty and Patriotism/' on them. How tragic 
were these young girls who were forced to write a kind 
of love letter by order of the military officers. Fortunately, 
my daughters were too young for Labor Service, and 
they were sent to a country village with my wife, ac- 
cording to the evacuation laws. I lived alone in my 
house, watching through my window or standing under 
the eaves watching other houses burning almost every 
night. 

We were not allowed to write anything, even to 
our families, about the damage done by air raids. Our 
fetters were all opened and inspected at the post office, 
so we always wrote, "We are quite well, fighting with 
all our might for the emperor and the country, etc." 
Rumors said what letters should contain, but naturally in 
exaggerated and sensational fashion. The public news 
on the radio and in the newspapers had ceased to be 
believable long before this time. According to our national 
news we were still winning the war, destroying many 
enemy battleships, aircraft carriers, and thousands of big 
airplanes. 

We had doctors in the factory of course, but almost 
no medicine for any disease. When I felt awfully weak 
and found rny limbs covered with countless tumors, I 
went to the doctor. He examined me. 

"General prostration. No medicine is necessary. Take 
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a rest and good food." 

He laughed and I laughed, loudly and vacantly. A 
good 'Vest" amidst daily air raids and "good food" in 
such a food situation! It was really comical, more than 
laughable. 

I often had to sit down on the ground to rest, 
when I was walking along the street. 1 could not walk 
five hundred meters at one time. I saw many people 
squat down on the ground, almost anywhere, whenever 
they had time to do so. 

Bataan Death March! We heard about it even in 
those days. But our military leaders did not make only 
American captives participate in such march. They made 
our whole civilian population take part in it! We marched 
day after day, not knowing our destination nor the time 
of the end. Many died meaningless deaths during that 
march. 

I myself cremated a few friends on our school 
ground, because the crematory was not available to 
common people. I watched those bodies burn and curve 
in the flame and smelled the nasty smell. We picked 
up the remaining bones, and their relatives took them 
with them to their dwellings. I remember, just now as 
I write, how hard it was that time to get a match. 
When smoke was seen, the neighbors rushed to the 
fire to get some for their cooking cooking, perhaps, a 
handful of beans. 

After the greatest of all the air raids on our big 
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cities (except those by the atomic bomb) the great raid 
on Yokohama on May 29, 1945 we were forced to live 
together in dormitory buildings located within walking 
distance of the factory. The reason was that no means 
of transporation was dependable for student workers 
going and coming to the work site. The nights spent 
in those buildings were especially miserable. I never 
want to repeat that experience. 

Almost all of those living in the dormitory were 
orphans in some sense, deprived of school buildings, 
houses and families. Military groups were living in our 
school buildings. Most of our houses had been burned 
down by air raids. All of our families had been sent 
far away under the evacuation laws. And often after 
evening meals, hardly worth the name 1 , we orphans sat 
around a candle and talked in weak voices about the 
bitter experiences of the day, as if wanting to warm 
each other by the fast disappearing embers of life in 
our wasted bodies. 

We had evening devotions there, just for 5 a few 
minutes and I spoke often about the teachings of the 
Bible. Gradually I began to notice that reflection by the 
students became weaker and hopes were diminishing in 
their young hearts. I remembered the famous saying by 
Dante in his Divine Comedy, "All hope abandon ye who 



^According to Cohen's book, Japan under Controlled Economy, the 
raffon of the Japanese in 1944 was below the minimum necessary for 
existence. 
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enter here/' The words were on the gates of hell, and 
I thought: Hell is here, devoid of ail hope. 1 looked 
at the lifeless eyes of those tired students for a long 
time, and thought of the glassy eyes of a dead fish. 

Our dormitory buildings were five, and it was my 
duty to walk through the campus to see if there were 
any changes in these buildings. One night, around 
eleven, walking past one building, I noticed a light 
burning in a room upstairs. Ten was the time to go 
to bed, so I went up to the room to learn what was 
going on. Opening the sliding door of the room, 1 
found three boys sitting round a low table, and on it 
three cups. 

"Well, friends, what are you doing?" I asked. 

"Welcome, sir/ 7 one boy replied. "We are celebrat- 
ing this boy's departure for the front. The red paper 
came just now. He is to start the day after tomorrow 
from Yokohama station for his country's regiment." 

So late! I thought. When the country stands at 
the point of collapse and with no hope of victory. 

The boy who had received the red paper looked 
at me with a weak smile. 

"Yes, I am going to the front. It means simple 
death, perhaps. But it was decided, and I must go. 
Please drink to my health, dear Professor. No refresh- 
ment nor wine. Only plain water." 

We could not serve even a potato to this boy. 

"Prosit!" we cried, each taking up a cup of water 
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in hand. I left with tears rolling down my face as I 
thought of the many young students who were going 
out never to return. 
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Chapter Five 
THE AIR RAID ON YOKOHAMA 



A single B-29 flew over Yokohama about noon 
very high in the clear sky, from west to east. Its silver 
wings glittered beautifully in the May noonday sunshine. 
The toy-like smallness of that isolated glittering plane 
remained in my mind with strange vividness for a long 
time. But that day we did not know that this would 
mean the end of the old days, not only for our school, 
but for Yokohama itself. 

A small group of students and teachers, who had 
been taking rest from factory work on that twenty- 
eighth of May, 1945, worked very hard and with good 
spirit to put the final touches on a big pool to be used 
during a possible air raid on our school building. The 
weather changed during the night a strange night with- 
out any air raid. I slept soundly and woke refreshed 
and strengthened the next morning. 

An air raid siren went off in my school office about 
ten, but we were not too surprised for we had become 
accustomed to a morning air raid and called it "the 
morning mail." Almost every morning, after hearing 
the siren, we waited for the radio to tell us what 
damage had been done, whether great or small. 

On that morning of the twenty-ninth, I could hear 
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the roaring of engines in the distance but could not see 
the planes at all, because of the low hanging clouds, 
so different from the endless sky of deep blue of 
yesterday. 

The radio began to speak: "Five hundred B-29s 
and one hundred fighting planes headed toward the 
Yokohama area; five hundred B-29s and . . . ." 

"Wed, that is the biggest air raid we have ever 
had/' I said as I took up my helmet and went out to 
see the enemy planes. At their desks, 1 noticed the 
colorless faces of the office girls whose eyes were saying, 
"Now this a real air raid. What shall 1 do? Where 
shall I go?" 

I doubted my own eyes when I stepped out onto 
the roof garden. Board fences were already burning 
just where the streetcar line passed. 

"Why the fire?" I cried. "Is that a part of the 
air raids?" 

No enemy plane was to be seen, although the 
tearing sound of their engines was filling the air. Then 
1 saw fire after fire started here and there, as though 
touched off by a magic invisible to our eyes. A very 
strong wave of rolling sound passed over our heads and 
then, with a sound like the scratching of a bamboo 
broom on sheet zinc, a countless number of fire bombs 
bounded like gigantic hailstones against the concrete 
building of our school and the stone-paved sidewalks 
alongside the classrooms. 
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"It is no dream/' 1 thought. "They may kill me 
in a few minutes. Is this the feeling just before one's 
death? How unromantic and tranquil!" 

I stood there for a while until the first wave of 
the attack was over. When f returned to my office, I 
found the girls standing near the concrete wall, stupefied 
and speechless. Papers lay on their desks and pencils 
were clutched in their hands, ft was ten-forty by the 
clock on the wall. 

"Take it easy," 1 encouraged them. "Our tunnel 
shelter down the hill is absolutely safe. Let's go there, 
at once before the second attack begins." 

We never ran so rapidly as we did then for a 
distance of three hundreds meters and hardly had we 
reached the entrance before the second attack began, 
the severest we had ever known. A shower of fire 
bombs fell on us with uncanny tongues of red fire and 
terrible black smoke. They hit the building and the 
pavement, and some stuck in the ground. It became 
quite dark all around us, just like late in the evening; 
only the windows were lighted up by dancing flames- 
uncanny dwellers in that big deserted school building. 
The girls were all squatting down directly on the ground 
in the shelter which had been dug deep in the tunnel 
on the side of the hill. Their eyes, wide open, stared 
at nothing. Water drops fell on us, now and then, 
from the damp rocky ceiling which had no concrete 
surface. We stayed there for more than an hour, speech- 
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less, hearing the burning, crackling sound outside, not 
knowing whether it was day or night. 

Outside the shelter after the air raid we found 
scenes like ghastly stories about hell. Even ten years 
later, I had nightmares about it whenever my body was 
weak and my heart dark. 

As we had a spacious playground and a firm con- 
crete building on a hill, the townspeople probably thought 
It was safe there. Thousands of people came climbing 
up the hill during the air raid. The lanes leading to 
the top were literally covered with burned bodies, and 
every ditch had layers of human bodies burned almost 
to charcoal. But these things we saw hours later. 

When I first stepped out of the shelter, my eyes 
glimpsed multitudes of ragged people, walking with 
tottering steps toward the school building. Some were 
covered with blood, others with scorching quilts. They 
did not even know that the quilts with which they 
protected their heads were on fire. I shouted to them 
at the top of my voice to throw away the burning quilts 
fest they cause another fire in the building, and, when 
they did not hear me, I took the quilts by force and 
threw them away. 

Most of them were muttering, Namuamt Dabutsu, a 
kind of Buddhist invocation, believing that the prayer 
would help them. Even the children holding their 
parents' hands imitated their elders' prayers and walked 
on. They carried almost nothing with them, so sudden 
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was the raid and so destructive the bombing. They were 
almost naked, too, for clothes were dreadfully quick to 
catch fire. So, with undiscernibly sooty faces, the dumb 
line of sad pilgrims passed by. They did not know 
where other members of their family were, nor even 
if they were alive or not. 

Amidst the deadly moving shadows of those panic- 
stricken people, 1 saw a living tree suddenly catch fire 
just in front of our main building. Looking at the 
living leaves beginning to burn, I could not but believe 
that my end also might be near. My uniform would 
soon begin to dry to the ignition point, though several 
times 1 poured a bucket of water over myself. 

Really it was, "Fire, fire everwhere; and not a 
shade to stand in." The big flames from downtown 
burned even the cherry trees on the hill beyond the 
playground three hundred meters in diameter that is, 
the length of the flame was more then three hundred 
meters. It was beyond our imagination. 

We opened a first aid room -at once in one of the 
classrooms which had barely escaped burning. One doctor 
and two nurses were sent from the city; and they went 
to work immediately with a few helpers from our 
school. But they did not have enough medicine, nor 
sufficient bandages. Most of the people were sent back 
with only Akach/n (a red tincture) applied to their 
wounds or bruises, though there were many who could 
not move on account of their serious wounds. Moaning 
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filled the room. The most terrible to see were those 
with the burned faces and hands. 

! went for treatment as soon as the room opened, 
because I could not keep my eyes open for more than 
one minute because of a terrible soreness. They kindly 
put drops of medicine into my eyes, but I felt no better 
for it. 

I was holding a wet handkerchief to my eyes when 
a student came running to tell me that Mrs. Takahashi 
was dying. She was the janitor's wife and had been 
doing her husband's work since he had collapsed with 
a stroke. As she had been in that position for more 
than two years, 1 knew her fairly well. The student 
led me to her little dugout near a burned down house. 
I found her in that small shelter, sitting at a small 
table which she had probably carried there as the air 
raid started. She was covering her face with her arms, 
and just behind her lay her sick husband. At first 
sight, nothing was wrong with her. She was breathing 
normally and there was no trace of a burn or blow. 
Yet when I put my hand on her shoulder and spoke 
her name, there was no answer. She had lost con- 
sciousness. We carried Mrs. Takahashi to the treatment 
room immediately, but the doctor said it was beyond 
his power to help, adding that she would pass away 
before we could carry her to the hospital. He was 
right. She died on the way to the hospital, as two of 
our college students carried her on a handmade stretcher. 
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It was a very strange death, indeed, but no one had 
time to investigate the cause of it. Was it a heart 
attack or suffocation in that small dugout with its frai! 
roof sprinkled with mud? More mystifying, the fire 
was no ordinary fire, so how could she have survived 
right at the very center of it? Her husband continued 
his animal existence a week more; then he also died, 
absolutely alone in the damp cellar of our burned 
building. 

When evening came, I left the school, or rather 
the ruin of the school, to return to my house which I 
thought must surely have been burned down by the 
same fire. The rumor was going around that no house 
had escaped the fire this time. Yokohama was no more 
on the face of the earth only a vast field existed where 
the city of Yokohama had been. I went out by the 
back gate of our school, now only two base stones and 
a few charcoal blocks. I stumbled over something like 
burnt wood in the dusk. Looking down, I saw the 
charred remains of a man. This was the first, but soon 
I found the road almost completely covered with such 
human charcoal. I had to step over one after another 
to make my way out. 

A mother lay headless with a baby on her back, 
holding one small girl by the hand. An old woman 
was breathlessly sitting on the pavement, her child on 
her lap. They seemed to be moving to and fro but, 
when I approached, they were dead dead as Caesar. 
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Most shocking were those small charcoal bodies of 
children. They covered the ground like so many dead 
ants or flies. What were they thinking about just before 
their death? They surely called to their mothers. They 
surely waited for their mothers to come. And the 
mothers would never help them again. 

Then I found my house. Yes, I did find my house! 
When I saw the top of it beyond the endless ruins of 
the street, I doubted my eyes. But there it stood with 
only the porch a little scorched. My house and a few 
neighboring ones were safe. The tall spindle-tree fence 
prevented the fire. The wind changed, fortunately, just 
in time for us to escape. I saw the people next door 
standing looking vacantly on their debris, and 1 spoke 
a words of consolation to them. 

"You were fortunate, Mr. Aikawa," one of them 
said. "Our furniture, taken out into the yard, caught 
fire first and the fire jumped to the building. Fate is 
very strange/' 

"Yes, but J don't know but what my turn will be 
next." 

Seven families slept that night in my house, and 
1 tossed and turned on my bed all night long, thinking 
of my family, living far away, according to the evacu- 
ation laws of the government. By this time surely they 
had heard the news. 

The next morning, which was still smoky from the 
smoldering ruins of thousands of buildings, we sat at 
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our poor breakfast which was hardly worthy of the 
name. A thin m/so soup was served, and I found some 
leaves of a summer radish in it. What that freshness 
of green meant to the eyes of those who had hardly 
survived the terrible raid! I said to myself, "Thank 
God I am still living!" Then I wrote a Haiku a Japa- 
nese poem of seventeen syllables: 

Hardly surviving the air raid, 

I eat breakfast this morning. 

Oh, the freshness of a summer radish 

In a bowl of thin M/so soup ! 

There was no air raid that day, perhaps because 
there was almost no building left that was worth 
attacking. We were at ease with the tranquility of the 
poorest of men. We had nothing to lose now. As I 
spent the whole day putting things in order among the 
ruins of our school building, many things attracted my 
attention, two of which were really unforgettable. 

On entering what had been the school dormitory, I 
noticed a middle-aged woman and a young girl squatting 
on the ground. I went to them to see what they 
were doing and when the girl looked up, I recognized 
her as one of the girls who worked in our treasurer's 
office. The two women had been crying over a burnt- 
up body that looked like a burnt-up bicycle or something 
small and light with twisted pipes and plates. I heard 
the mother speaking through her running tears. 

"Why did I send you here of all the days of the 
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year? S killed you, it seems, my dear. I wish I could 
die here too/' 

Her husband, according to her story, was a paper 
hanger who had come to our dormitory to mend sliding 
doors the previous day, when the air raid began. As 
he was a stranger In the place, he lost his way and 
was killed. The wife, with great effort, had identified 
him by his iron eyeglass frame, which was quite out-of- 
date. I could not stand looking on while this woman 
embraced that charcoal body, crying aloud, "My man! 
My dear man." She insisted that she would carry the 
body home in her arms right away. But I could not 
let her do so, fearing that just after the air raid to carry 
a dead body in one's arms in broad daylight was more 
than human feelings could endure. I finally managed 
to get a handcart. 1 can never forget the picture they 
made as they left pulling the handcart, the body jouncing 
over the road covered with terrible human embers. 

Next, my attention was attracted by a helmet in a 
collapsed dugout. At first it looked as if someone had 
left it there. It was a very new helmet, so I tried to 
pick it up, but it would not move. It was on a dead 
soldier who lay there entirely covered by fallen sand. 
I called to friends for help. They came immediately, 
and we began to dig away the sand. To our great 
surprise, the long hair of a woman appeared just beneath 
the soldier's head. His uniform was wet with grease. 
Apparently he had been toasted there. My hands felt 
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an unpleasant greasy stickness when 1 carried him out 
of the dugout. A small radio set lay under the woman's 
hair, for the young man had bound a radio firmly on 
his back, and there was a bag of rice at his waist. 

After that, we found the swollen hand of a young 
man. In all we dug out seven bodies from that one 
small dugout shelter which had probably been made 
by the hands of our college students. Those seven 
bodies looked as if they were just asleep. There were 
no bruises, no scorch marks, not even a scratch; but 
they had been buried there for more than twenty hours. 
Each had a patch of white cloth bearing his name, for 
it was the law that one's name be sewn on one's cloth- 
ing. But we did not know any of them, for they 
were not our school people and may have lost their 
way and strayed onto the campus. We were so sorry 
that the dugout had not been strong enough to save 
them. 

We collected the shells of the fire bombs which 
were on the school campus. They numbered 365 except 
for the big one which had penetrated the concrete 
roof and exploded in the library. 

For about a week after the big raid there was a form 
of communism in the city. Streetcar rides were free. 
No house was allowed to refuse homeless people, and 
water must be given at any house that had a usable 
water pipe. There were no thieves or beggars, partly 
because we had next to nothing, and camp hospitals 
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were open to ail citizens all day, utterly free of charge. 
We did these things ourselves without any pressure 
from outside. 

Those few days are still remembered with a kind 
of sweetness. And the sweetness was the stronger 
because there were no ceremonies or fruitless formalities. 
Necessity was the measure of everything, and for those 
few days, we happily forgot about Emperor worship 
and the Kempet regime. Strangely enough we felt no 
real hatred against the enemy. It was as though the 
destruction had been caused by some natural power, so 
we helped each other without feeling any special hatred 
or anger. Maybe it was the result of our general mental 
prostration. 

But after a few weeks when the results of one's 
labor began to make a difference in reconstruction, the 
old human society appeared again with all its old egoism 
and coldness. Again there was first fighting over one 
small potato, or over finding a seat in a street car rather, 
finding a space to stand in. Worst of all, the idea of 
"the right of private property" disappeared so long as 
it concerned some one else's property, but became most 
strong in the case of one's own. 

People began to build small shacks without paying 
any attention to who owned the ground. People simply 
declared that since the government was responsible for 
the air raid and its miserable results, any damage to 
landowners had to be compensated for by the govern- 
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ment in this spirit they occupied many deserted 
shelters and could not be moved out by any means, 
even when the owner returned. 

It may be surprising to learn that even today, years 
after the end of the war, several families still live in 
dugout shelters on the side of our school hill just a 
hundred meters from the house of an American missionary. 
These shelters have been the source of many epidemics 
and even the police do not know exactly what to do 
with these, literally, underground people. 

We lived a very primitive life in the days following 
the air raid. No electricity was available, and there was 
no water in the pipes. We slept when evening came, 
and we carried water from a public water tap, standing 
in a long line with buckets in both hands. As the 
public water tap was at the foot of the hill, it was 
really heavy labor for us with our always empty stomachs 
to carry the water up the hill to our kitchens. Such 
primitive life even compelled us to burn the dead bodies 
of our relatives and friends in our yards! We cremated 
our friends' bodies on our campus with wood and 
gasoline which we obtained from the army group that 
occupied part of our school building. I watched the 
bodies twist and turn in the flame, and 1 dug the 
graves and buried what was left of our friends that had 
been unconsumed by the weak fire. 

We lost our church building, too. We held Sunday 
services in a bare classroom on a few broken benches. 
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There was no organ of course, and the congregation 
wore helmets and gas masks always, in preparation for 
a sudden air raid. 1 can't remember that we ever 
prayed for the victory of our country, perhaps because 
we knew in the depths of our hearts that justice was not 
on our side. But we earnestly prayed for peace which, 
we thought, might be possible after our death. 

About that time a rumor went about concerning the 
landing of American troops near Yokohama city. This 
imminent fighting gave us two kinds of feeling: one of 
dark anticipation of death, cruel and meaningless; and 
the other a feeling of emancipation which we expressed 
in these words: "There may be death, but at any rate, 
there will be some concrete result and the beginning of 
some definite stage. We want something definite/' 

When 1 thought about human torpedoes and bamboo 
spears, 1 felt heavy nausea at the foolishness of such 
ideas. In such an atmosphere the story of a Students' 
Regiment to oppose the invaders, reached our ears. 
School heads were to lead it, the rumor said, to the 
great embarrassment of my antimilitary mind. This 
Students' Regiment was formed on June 1 1th, 1945, with 
many ceremonial speeches and activities. The ceremony 
ended with a parade and the inspection of the troops by 
high military officers. All traffic was stopped as the 
student soldiers marched down the main street. 

It was very fortunate for us, however, that nothing 
was done to implement the use of this regiment before 
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the end of the war. As in the case of the Morning 
Mobilization it was all ceremony and nothing more. The 
Students' Regiment was probably only the capricious 
idea of some high officer. 

But when I read about a Students' Regiment in 
Okinawa later, I trembled with fear and anger. That 
Okinawa Students' Regiment was called t-fimeyuri Butai 
(Lily Group), and girl students comprised most of its 
members. In hellish fighting, worse than any in the 
history of the war, not one member of this regiment 
survived. Weaponless and foodless, those young girls 
fought and fell one by one. A book written about that 
tragedy after the war became a best seller, and a film 
of the same name attracted millions. 

We were given no information about our Students' 
Regiment at that time, but when 1 discovered that there 
were not even ten rifles to be had for the entire troop, 
I began to plan on the best way to have the students 
safely captured by the American troops. As a leader of 
the regiment, 1 might have a better chance to do this 
than someone else. Thinking in this way, I believed 
that I had at last found my place to die. To die in 
order to save the lives of many young students, was a 
thought that pleased me with a sort of sweet sentiment. 
Thus 1 awaited the landing of the American troops, not 
without some guilty feeling that 1 was a traitor. When 
I was asked to make an address on that ceremonial day 
as one of the proposed commanders of the troop, 
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I spoke to the students, about two thousand of them, 
on the precfousness of human life even in such a critical 
moment, telling the story of Mitsunari Ishida, a famous 
general of feudal days: 

A defeated general of the Toyotomi clan, he was 
captured and, after being shown to the people of 
Kyoto on a moving cart, was taken out to the banks of 
the river Kamo to be beheaded. Just before execution, 
Mitsunari spoke to a guard who was standing near. 

"Give me some hot water. I am thirsty." 

The guard replied, "There is no hot water here. 
What about a persimmon ? It might quench your thirst 
as well." 

"No, no persimmons," Mitsunari said, "They are 
not good for my stomach.' 7 

"Not good for your stomach 1" the guard laughed. 
You who are going to be killed right away ?" 

"You may say so, but such are the words of those 
who cannot understand the heart of a true general. All 
right. Go ahead and kill me." 

He died with calmness as if he were simply going 
out for a walk. 

I do not know if the students understood the 
meaning of this story or not. I doubted that the soldiers 
present understood it. But I prayed in my heart that 
the young lives of those boys might not be lost merely 
to save the face of To jo and other military leaders. 
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Chapter Six 

THE ATOMIC BOMB AND 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 



When the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
dividing world history into two, we were working in 
Nippon Hikoki, an airplane factory, discussing daily the 
need to move the factory underground. 

It was awfully hot that sixth of August in 1945, 
with no cloud overhead and the sun burning over the 
shadeless ruins of Yokohama. There had been no air 
raid in the Tokyo-Yokohama area that morning, but we 
knew by the news at noon that considerable damage 
had been done in Hiroshima by a small group of enemy 
planes. The radio said, "only a few enemy planes, but 
the damage was considerable . . . . " We knew nothing 
more until evening, when the news told a little more 
about that air raid. It explained that the bomb was a 
new kind and very great in its destructive power. Still 
we did not know that it was an atomic bomb. 

It was two days later that the government made a 
public statement about the bomb, and the newspaper 
began to write about it, too. Most unforgettable was 
a picture printed in one of the papers. It showed a 
streetcar just after the explosion. As it stopped, it 
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suddenly changed into a car of the dead, skeletons still 
hanging on the straps just as they had hung on them 
as living persons a few moments ago. There was also 
an impressive story which^became famous afterwards as 
the "Thinking Man." A man was sitting on a stone 
staircase waiting for the door of a bank to open. 
Suddenly the flash and the sound ! The flash printed 
his shadow on the stone wall of the bank, a shadow 
in the posture of the Thinking Man of Rodin. And 
there it has remained, recognizable even many years 
later. 1 do not wish to write any more about the 
cruelties of the bomb here. That is known all over the 
world through pictures and books. 

The atomic bomb, however, did not impress us so 
terribly then as it did afterward, when we knew about 
it in more detail. We did not know at that time that 
it had killed more than ninety-two thousand people 
in one blast. Nor did we know that the effects of 
radioactivity would continue so long. All we knew 
about the bomb was that we believed the government's 
suggestion to the effect that radioactivity could be 
avoided if we simply wore white clothes 1 And we told 
each other that Yokohama was comparatively safe from 
the bomb, because the city had many hills, and the 
bomb was believed able to kill people only on the 
same level and only for a certain distance. Yet, we 
were sorely afraid. 

Every night about the time we were going to bed, 
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the radio began to tell of the coming of enemy planes. 
Formerly we did not leave our beds unless the enemy 
planes were in a big squadron. Yes, that was before 
the sixth of August. After that we could no longer 
remain in bed, even when there was only one plane. 

"The enemy planes three enemy planes now in- 
vading our mainland. Taking course from Mt. Fuji to 
Tokyo-Yokohama district/' 

The radio announcement usually began thus, and we 
used to stay awake until the air raid siren blew, suc- 
ceeded generally after ten minutes or so, by the all-clear 
siren. But the situation changed. 

I can never forget a radio announcement one night 
two or three days after Hiroshima. About ten o'clock 
in the evening, we heard a strange drone of airplane 
engines. That night the clouds were very thick and low, 
with no light at all. In the deadly silence of the night, 
we heard only the drone very close overhead, with an 
unfamiliar burring sound. We began talking. 

/y ls it a friendly plane? But it's strange to sound 
like that. No radio news yet." 

Just at that minute the radio began. 

"One enemy plane, one enemy plane, flying over 
Sagami Bay. It is only one but use great caution. One 
enemy plane, one enemy plane/ 1 

The radio repeated the same announcement over 
and over again. 

We held our breath but did not get out of bed. 



We lay there fully clothed, because we knew there would 
be no escape if it were carrying that devil bomb. The 
drone continued for about five minutes; it was a long, 
long time for me, and every one of us remained in bed 
in utter silence, preparing our minds to meet the sudden 
flash which surely would end all our stories forever. 

The next atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki 
a few days later. This second bomb naturally made us 
expect a third, and none of the big cities in Japan could 
sleep for the ghastly anticipation of this "devil's baptism." 
Rumor had it that the Americans had a huge sign board 
prepared aboard some battleship on which was written: 
"There was a city here called Tokyo." Most likely Tokyo 
was the possible third to be destroyed, so we hated to 
go there even on some errand. "If it happened that 
the devil bomb should be dropped just when we are 
there . . . V Days went by very slowly in such a state 
of mind and in the all-melting heat of a burning summer. 

Some weeks before the bomb fell, I had a hot dis- 
cussion about possible resistance by the Japanese in case 
of American landings on the main island of our country. 
A friend declared: 

"It will be only points and lines that the American 
troops can secure. It will be the same as with the 
Japanese invasion of China. The terrible resistance will 
surely continue until the last man has been killed, for 
the Japanese are the strongest people and very loyal to 
the Emperor. They will never forsake the Emperor." 
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"Almost all resistance will cease/' I said, "as soon 
as the American troops occupy the land. The Japanese 
have no strong ego, and they have been taught to obey 
the ruler. A new ruler will find very obedient subjects. 
The Japanese have no real hatred against Americans. The 
only thing needed for such new obedience is to take 
away the present pressure. They will probably welcome 
the newcomers." 

I do not know which of us was right in the end, 
nor can I tell what would have happened if the Emperor 
had continued his resistance after the landing took place, 
but I doubt that there would have been such obstinate 
resistance as was found in China during the Japanese 
invasion. In fact, it really happened that the Japanese 
greeted the American troops with friendly smiles and a 
hearty welcome when the landing began about a month 
after the fall of the atomic bomb. The Kempet regime 
of the old Japan really caused the loss of patriotism and 
self-reliant habits among the Japanese. 

About ten days after the first bomb and before 
the surrender, we were living in a tension, undecided 
about two trends, quite opposite, of national policy. 
On the one side, there was a strong tendency toward 
surrender and peace; and on the other, there was a 
reckless and desperate will to continue fighting. These 
two trends appeared in the newspapers, in turn, to the 
great confusion of the public. 

We had not known of the collapse of our great 
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navy. To our common sense, it was beyond imagination 
to think that we had lost almost all the ships the navy 
had. Surely the glorious navy was hiding in some un- 
known place, waiting for the moment of American 
landing. There would be the great battle of all the 
shores of the Japanese islands. This was a myth, but 
many believed it was true. Even those of us who had 
more accurate news from some sources, half believed in 
that final fight from which Japan might rise as the equal, 
if not the victor. In such a state of mind, though we 
were attracted by the former, we could not reject the 
latter completely as unrealistic and impossible. 

In this confusion, the Soviet's participation in the 
war and her invasion of Manchuria was revealed. We 
said, "All hope is gone. Why do they hesitate to accept 
unconditional surrender?" We even referred to some 
instances of our surrender to the foreign powers at the 
end of the Tokugawa era, though that fighting was on 
a small scale. "History shows that this surrender is not 
our first experience. Why do they still stick to the myth 
of glorious history without any defeat, which no one 
but the government leaders believe?" 

Just about this time we got exciting news ,from a 
graduate who was working in some institute handling 
world news. This news was about the Gozenkaig! (a 
Council in the Imperial Presence), at which the highest 
leaders of the country were heatedly discussing the 
termination of hostilities. I have no intention of writing 



about it in detail here, but briefly, while the members 
of the Imperial Court were urging surrender without 
delay, the military people, chiefly the army leaders, were 
insisting on the continuance of warfare. It was not that 
the military leaders believed in victory, but they insisted 
that by doing so they might get a better chance of 
making peace. One of them said, "It is better to seek 
salvation by taking a desperate step/' 

The Council continued its meeting for almost three 
days, and we had joy and sorrow in quick alternation 
as the news came dribbling from the hands of our 
graduate. On the third day of the Council, it seems 
that the point under discussion was the question of a 
national constitution, chiefly the Emperor system. The 
conclusion of the Council was said to be, "We accept 
unconditional surrender, but we presume that it means 
no change in the Kokutai (National Polity)." We ground 
our teeth in vexation at that. 

What is the Emperor system compared to the lives 
of all the people! But perhaps no one dared say that 
in the Council, because it would mean death for the one 
who said it. There was no answer from abroad, except 
a repetition of the Postsdam Declaration, which ruled 
that the future structure of Japan must be set up ac- 
cording to the free will of the people. 

On August fourteenth, f visited my brother who was 
a member of a "Research Institute on the Asian Problem" 
in Tokyo. Re said with a quaint smile: 



"Well, brother, we have lived through the war. It 
is to end tomorrow. The Emperor himself will give 
the message of the termination of warfare on the radio 
at noon tomorrow. 1 am glad, yes, very glad/' 

I felt all my energy stream out of me suddenly, and 
I collapsed on a chair with a faint smile. 

"Then it was true. But what will become of the 
Emperor system? Can I expect its collapse too?" 

"I don't know/' he answered. "The point fs not 
clear yet/' 

Half done always ! It may be the fate of our people. 
Never complete. Never definite. My heart became 
gloomy again, even though I felt greatly relieved at the 
certainty of the news about peace. 

On the train coming back from Tokyo, I could not 
keep my lips still. Smile after smile came floating up 
to my face, "i know the big news/' I thought, /7 but 
these people know nothing. They think the war will 
continue almost forever/' People looked terribly ex- 
hausted. Their faces had no color. They could not even 
stand up. Many squatted down on the dirty floor, but 
the air was fresh coming through the windows which 
had no glass at all. 

Then, suddenly hearing the raid siren near Kawasaki, 
I doubted my ears. "Why the air raid? The war is 
going to end tomorrow. Don't they know it, those 
American commanders?" But the enemy plane came 
down to attack factories, and I thought instantly of all 



those who would be killed just one day before the 
truce, dying meaninglessly and ironically. We were told 
to get out of the train and hide ourselves in the dugout 
nearby. 1 can never forget the sight of that plane, the 
last enemy plane of all those 1 had seen during four 
years. 

About two hours later we were allowed to return 
to the car. As it was about noon, I took out my lunch - 
a few beans and one potato, and I ate it on the street 
before entering the car. To a stranger who was eating 
his lunch with me then, I released a bit of the news, 
just the least suggestion that the war might end in the 
very near future. I simply could not keep the news to 
myself, though I still feared the Kempei and thought of 
what would happen if the news were wrong and 1 was 
caught making a false report. 

There were several air raids in the Keihin (Tokyo- 
Yokohama) area during that night, and when I woke 
next morning I had already lost some confidence in the 
validity of a truce on that very day. Then the famous 
radio announcement began. 

"There will be very important news just at noon. 
We expect everybody to listen to that news. At noon, 
very important news everybody is expected to listen 
to it . . /' 

"There I" I said to my family, "It is the Emperor's 
message in his own voice. The news was true after all." 
The Emperor had never let his voice be heard by the 



people, except by those in the Diet. 

At that time, our administration center was a classroom 
which had barely escaped the fire. The windows had 
no panes, and there were piles of embers and a crooked 
iron framework of rusty color outside. On that morning 
about ten students were working there, as the others 
were working in factories miles away, 1 usually went 
to the factory and the school in turn, but on this special 
day I went to the school. After a long talk with the 
President, we called the whole school family together in 
the courtyard to listen to the radio for the important 
news. The sun was burning just above us and the pave- 
ment under our feet was scorching hot, but in the dead 
silence of the heat we stood speechless, making a circle 
around the radio. 

The time flowed very slowly and sometimes almost 
seemed to stop. I watched a drop of my sweat fall 
on the pavement and dry quickly. No sound, not even 
the rolling of a train reached our ears. The sky was 
deep blue, and there was not a plane to be seen. In 
the midst of a cloudless sky only the sun was awake. 

Exactly at noon "Kimigayo," our national anthem, 
came over the radio, then the excited voice of an 
announcer said: 

"Now the Emperor will read a message on a very 
important matter." 

This was repeated twice, and then there was a 
long silence. The silence, it seemed to us, continued 
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for many minutes, and when expectation came to the 
bursting point, the well-known Imperial speech on the 
termination of the war began in the Emperor's soft but 
somewhat metallic voice. 

"I, the Emperor of Japan and the Successor of the 
timehonored Imperial Throne, tell you, the subjects of 
this country " 

The words and expression were very ancient and 
difficult, as were all the Imperial rescripts since the 
beginning of the modern age, but i could understand 
the meaning quite well. We had lost the war, and we 
had accepted unconditional surrender to the Allies, includ- 
ing the Soviets, who had so recently joined the battle 
against us. Everyone wept as the reading went on, and 
1 cold not restrain my falling tears. Tears fell on the 
pavement endlessly, then one of the teachers suddenly 
burst into loud crying. 1 said to myself, "Well, it is 
over the long, long thingthe war at last I How strange 
it is and how unbelievable it seems!" 

An hour later 1 went up to the tower which was 
once our prayer room and which later became the 
Hoanjo (the sacred room in which the Imperial portraits 
were enshrined). Finally it had been changed into a 
storeroom to hold the things belonging to the days of 
peace. A thin layer of dry dust lay everywhere, and 
on the little blackboard standing against a wall in one 
corner was clumsy scribbling with chalk that read : 
"From school to the war front and from there soon to 
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death. Such is our life/' Perhaps a student who carried 
things here had written it in desperation of mind. 

But everything changed after the Emperor's message. 
Everything changed completely in one hour. What had 
been important became nothing, and what had been 
negligible turned out to be very precious. I tossed my 
steel helmet out of the window and felt an intoxicating 
kind of rapture when I* heard the faint sound it made 
striking the pavement so far away, like a sound from 
the past. Then I took off my uniform, too, and in shirt- 
sleeves I felt as if I had gone back ten years. I leaned 
out the window and looked down at the city of Yoko- 
hama, a huge burnt field with several big skeletons of 
concrete buildings looking bigger because of their aloof- 
ness. The streets were mere gray lines, just lines 
dividing section from section like a map. There was 
nothing to cut off our view. Not even a car was mov- 
ing. Yokohama was a deserted city and now a dead 
city, too. 

I noticed, however, that something heavy was being 
removed from over the city. The old story was ended; 
a brand new story was just about to begin. Peace. 
Yes, we call this peace. Peace was about to be born 
here ! 

Then 1 remembered, suddenly, those many friends 
who had lost their lives in the war: the young graduate 
who killed himself in the South Sea island surrounded 
by a powerful enemy; the young navy pilot who was 
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shot down off the coast of Formosa; the young teacher 
of French who became ill in the barracks and died 
before he could do anything as a soldier. 

A white thing on top of a hill across the city had 
been attracting my eyes for a while. It fluttered in the 
wind, it shone in the sun. Then I knew it was a flag. 
A flag. A flag which signified surrender. That big 
white silent flag was saying nothing, and at the same 
time it was saying everything. I wondered why our 
ancestors invented a white flag as the sign of surrender. 
I stood looking at the flag for a long, long time as it 
fluttered in the air against the deep blue of the sky. 
And that night my house was lighted after five years' 
darkness 1 

It was not so easy for the minds of young men to 
accept unconditional surrender as it was for us. Most 
of them were not critical about the war. So they had 
been brought up and so were they taught. Some 
students came to me with excited indignant faces and 
said: "The surrender surely came from the timid hearts 
of the courtiers and not from the will of His Majesty. 
We must clear the Court of corrupt elements." 

There were many disquieting rumors and movements 
among the young students, while a group of some ten 
students from the State University near us attacked and 
set fire to the house of a courtier. Another group ran 
through the streets, throwing out papers on which were 
written vehement words against the surrender. Officers 
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of the Japanese Air Force scattered the same papers 
from their planes. The climax of those disturbances 
came when a group of rather high officers attacked and 
killed the Commander of the Imperial Guards. The 
Emperor, it was said, had to go into hiding somewhere. 

Now it rested on my shoulders to quiet our students 
and to prevent them from doing violence. 1 went to 
the factory at once to try with all my might to persuade 
them to be reasonable in their behavior. But when 1 
reached the factory, the whole place was in utter con- 
fusion. It was quite natural, as this was an airplane 
factory and they did not know what to do with what 
they had produced. 

1 called my students together in a corner of the 
yard and began to explain the Emperor's speech. As 
1 talked about this speech, 1 thought suddenly about 
the famous speech by Mark Anthony in Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar. Antony succeeded in persuading the mob 
by using the logic of the mob. I decided to do the 
same with my students. 

/y You must know that the decision was made by 
His Majesty. As you perhaps know, the Gozenkafgi 
fell into utter confusion. There were no conclusions at 
all, just argument. Then the Emperor said that he 
believed it was his turn to end the matter. He said 
clearly, it is reported, that he had decided to accept the 
surrender. Now, it being his will, your duty is to 
obey him. Follow the order and criticize it later. It 



Is the way of the loyal subjects that you are/' 

Logically they had to say "yes" to that, and 1 
believe that it deterred them. They promised me not 
to participate in any anti-surrender movements without 
talking to me first. 

I was returning from the factory to my room in a 
separate building on the same campus, when f heard 
the roar of an engine over my head. Three navy 
planes were flying low. They undoubtedly came from 
the Oppama airfield. "For what?" I asked and looked 
at the flying things with suspicious eyes. Nearby stood 
a teacher of physics from our college. He was a young 
man and a bachelor and had once been in the navy, it 
was said. He jumped up and cried "Banzai/' I was 
astonished at his words and stared open-mouthed at 
him. 

The young teacher smiled at me ironically and said 
in a low voice: "Our navy is not dead yet. I am 
very glad to know it. We can fight again." Perhaps 
his heart was boiling in him when he had to listen to 
my Anthony speech a few minutes ago, and it exploded 
at sight of the navy planes. I could hardly say anything 
to such a young assistant professor, so I picked up one 
of the papers dropped from the navy planes. It read 
as follows : 

"We, the Navy Air Force, have not surrendered to 
America. Come and help us in the final fighting. Japan 
will never lose the war. His Majesty did not wish such 
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an ignoble surrender. Signed: Navy Officers/' 

I had a very hard time trying to persuade this 
young man of the advisability of surrender, and I doubted 
if I ever did it successfully. I can never forget the 
complicated expression on his face when, several months 
later, he shook hands with an American missionary who 
visited our school as the first missionary from the States. 
He resigned from the school within a year. 

After a few weeks, when the first confusion and 
excitment was over, the days of blank prostration began. 
All the people knew they had lost their reason for 
living. Reports of suicide of many famous men added 
to this tendency. The War Minister, Anami, committed 
Harakirf. The ex-Minister of Education, Hashida, poisoned 
himself, and the famous right wing philosopher, Minoda, 
hanged himself in his hometown. But most tragic of all 
was the death of the ex-War Minister Sugiyama, who 
stabbed both himself and his wife. The newspapers 
seemed not to have enough pages to record such sudden 
deaths. We woke in the morning and slept in the 
evening almost mechanically. I read with deep sympathy 
that monologue by Macbeth: 

"Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player, that 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage, and then is 
heard no more: it is a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing." 

There was another kind of death that was less 
conspicuous. It was the death of anonymous citizens. 
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Many dead bodies were found on the streets, middle- 
aged women, and occasionally men. Doctors found 
nothing especially wrong with them. They had died of 
utter hopelessness, one doctor wrote, human organs 
ceased to work. Most of the dead had money, and 
sometimes food with them, but their bodily organs re- 
jected any stimulus. Having lost husbands, children, 
friends, and houses, nothing could stimulate them and 
death called them on the street, suddenly, while they 
were walking aimlessly and mechanically. 

It was some time before the church could do any- 
thing to stir up the minds of the people, but Christians 
began to read the Bible with new interest. When 
Sunday came they attended service in a corner of a 
ruined school building or a half-collapsed private home. 
They felt like the ancient Christians. A new world was 
dawning before them, and it would be quite free from 
Kempei or military leaders. 

Amidst the confusion and prostration, the landing 
of American troops was announced, and the date was 
to be September first. The landing of foreign troops 
caused panic for two reasons. First, the Japanese had 
had no experience of occupation by foreign troops, and 
second, the Japanese occupation in China had many 
terrible examples which gave the Japanese very dark 
premonitions of this coming event. In fact, most Japa- 
nese had no definite idea what occupation would mean 
to them, and this caused uneasiness. 



Absurd presuppositions were made, and the most 
ridiculous and groundless being the imaginary picture 
of sending all male Japanese to the New Guinea islands, 
and of forcing all female Japanese to marry into the 
white race, thus exterminating the war-like Japanese race 
completely. 1 always laughed at these imaginary pictures. 
Just a week before the landing, the head of the 
town assembly called all the leaders of the Tonarigumi 
(neighborhood group) together in a temple yard to con- 
sult with them about the best way of evacuating young 
girls and women to the country. I attended the meeting 
and found the Reverend Mr. Tomoi, a Baptist minister. 
As he was a graduate of Rochester Seminary in New 
York, his opinion of Americans was much respected. Mr. 
Tomoi and I explained the customs and temperament of 
American people. 

"We don't think there is any great necessity for 
evacuating young women from the town. There may be 
some unhappy events, but they will be incidental; for 
the policy of headquaters will surely be for the safety 
of the people. Military discipline will be severe." 

These words seemed to put the minds of the 
townspeople at ease, and they voted not to evacuate 
young women for the time being. We felt a great re- 
sponsibility for those words of ours and prayed earnestly 
that the American troops would be normal and kind to 
the people of our country. 

Our expections were not far from the truth. The 



American occupation proved to be the best in history, 
though there were some terrible exceptions in the case 
of individual soldiers. I had several bitter experiences 
with some low type American soldiers. But we must 
not forget that soldiers have a special psychology, and 
soldiers are soldiers always and everywhere. 

Newspapers on the day before the landing, printed 
notices and warnings to the people of the Tokyo and 
Yokohama areas: "Those who stand in groups on the 
street or on the corners where the American troops pass 
will be shot. Those vehicles which run past the American 
troops will be shot." So they wrote. 

I did not like the word "shot/ 7 but I felt it could 
not be helped. However when I heard the word in its 
Japanese translation, Jusatsu sareru, on the radio, 1 be- 
came literally nauseated. For the first time I felt such 
hostility toward America as 1 had ever felt before, even 
amidst the terrible air raids. It might be said that an 
intelligent person was one who was always struggling 
against the force which oppressed him physically. 

The landing of the American troops was done with- 
out the "shot of a gun," solemnly, even beautifully. 
The radio kept broadcasting news all the time, and we 
knew every detail of the march, from start to finish. At 
first many planes appeared and wheeled around very low. 
This low flying kept up all through the landing. The first 
troops were the spearhead and marched into town. The 
streets were utterly clear of Japanese; and the sunburnt, 
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rather gaunt-looking soldiers marched and marched and 
marched, fully armed and led by tanks. No resistance 
was made. The streets looked as if they had been 
deserted by the citizens for a long time. 

The night of the landing I could hardly sleep, and 
at midnight 1 thought 1 heard a shot just below the hill. 
It might have been an hallucination, for I got no report 
about it afterwards. In a light dream I heard the sound 
of military boots tramping on a pebbled road. It said, 
"Zakk, Zakk; Zakk, Zakk." I remembered this heavy 
sound in my dreams when the war started, and I prayed 
it would walk away soon to a far land where no human 
being lived. 

About the landing of General MacArthur at Atsugi 
airfield a few days earlier, I need not write here. His 
first message from the step of the plane that famous 
one beginning, "The way from Melbourne to Tokyo was 
long 7 ' impressed me very much. It was certainly dif- 
ferent from the formal and dry messages of Japanese 
generals. General MacArthur became an idol and semi- 
god to the Japanese for a long time, until suddenly he 
was fired by President Truman for some reason which 
we could not understand at the time. 

It was very fortunate for us and for the soldiers of 
the Army of Occupation that no resistance was made 
by any of the soldiers of this country. All attempts 
to destroy the truce so dearly won were crushed in the 
bud, and there was no mood of hostility among the 



people. They were tired of war. They hated the Kempei 
regime and were looking forward to a new world, less 
militaristic. The Japanese were stretching their hands to 
the occupation army under the cover of their Kimono 
sleeves with fear and anxiety about the attitude of the 
newcomers, in fact, no people in the history of the 
world were so welcomed by the majority of the people 
as the Americans were, although a new kind of hostility 
was fostered afterwards by the realities of the occupa- 
tion business. MacArthur rightly said, "No occupation 
can be good if it continues for more than a year." 



Chapter Seven 
THE OCCUPATION 
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Two soldiers opened the door of my kitchen and 
looked into the house. They had guns in their hands. 
I walked to the door. 

"Hello, soldiers. What can I do for you ?" 

"We want to see the inside of a Japanese house/' 

"Well, you can see it, but you must take off your 
shoes in a Japanese house/' 

"We will." 

Then one of the soldiers handed me his gun saying, 
"Hold this." 

They were the first Americans I had seen since the 
beginning of the war, and the first Negro Americans I 
had met in my life. But they gave me no uneasiness. 
They seemed better friends to me than many of the 
Japanese soliders had. I thought 1 could talk with these 
soldiers more freely than I could with my fellow soldiers, 
so completely in a different world did Japanese soldiers 
live, once in uniform. 

These American soldiers took off their boots and 
entered my house. They looked into each of the rooms, 
then came upstairs into my study. 

"You have many books. Can you read these ?" 

"Sure, I can" i answered. "I can read English, 



German and French." 

"Whew I We can't read German or French, but 1 
can speak a little Spanish." 

One of them took a book from my bookcase. It 
was an American comedy with the title, You Can't Take 
It With You, by Moss Hart and George Kaufman. He 
looked at me and winked. We laughed aloud together. 

But by this time I found that his chief object was 
not the book, because changing his voice a little, he 
said: "We want a girl. Do you know any good girl?" 

"I know a lot of good girls, but I have not the 
least intention of offering you one. I am a teacher in 
a Christian school." 

He looked sadly disappointed, but he repeated the 
same thing again, "I could give you good American food, 
if you would introduce me to a good girl." 

After an hour they left, thanking me politely for 
my kindness in showing them the inside of a Japanese 
house. These gentlemen called on me again a few 
days later and gave me a Japanese doll as a gift. 1 
smiled at this strange gift, but 1 was silent about the 
girl business. 

Owing to these gentlemen, my first impression 
of the American occupation was rather good. But 
I cannot say that there was no bloody or immoral con- 
duct on the part of the occupation soldiers. Some were 
killed for no reason, and women were violated just for 
fun. Girls were attacked three times just in front of my 
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house early in the evening. I heard their cry for help 
and the terrible sound of beating. One girl, whom I 
knew, was found covered with mud and blood when 1 
ran out to help. The ram was falling heavily, and I can 
never forget that white panic-stricken face with wet hair 
hanging down her forehead. 

Such things were almost inevitable with an occupa- 
tion; and the fact that the American occupation was the 
best made no exception to this generality. However, 1 
have no intention of writing of these tragic stones here. 
Instead, i shall write some of my own experiences, not 
so deep in nature and not devoid of humor. 

One morning very early, about dawn I should say, 
someone knocked very hard on my front door, and I 
heard a woman crying at the top of her voice: 

"Mr. Aikawa I Please get up, Mr. Aikawa ! Please 
come and help us!" 

My intuition said, "Occupation soldiers I" So I 
dressed and went out unwillingly. A drunken American 
soldier, with a bottle of whiskey in his hand, was stand- 
ing in the midst of men and women who were my 
neighbors. When they saw me they opened a way for 
me, and I saw an expression of relief on every face. 

i approached the drunken soldier: "Good morning, 
soldier. What can I do for you?" 

He replied inarticulately: "Shake, shake, shake." 

At first I thought the word, "Shake," was English, 
and I could not understand it. I asked him twice, and 



he made a gesture of drinking. "Shake" was Sa/re/ 
Japanese spirits made from rice. 

"Oh, you want sa/re, do you? We have no sake 
here. You had better go back to your place and the 
sooner the better/' I said coldly. 

The soldier nodded and turned away, totteringly, 
with the weakest "Thank you/' 

My neighbors had waked me up just for the Japa- 
nese word, sake, which they themselves knew very well. 

A few days later I ^as coming back from a late 
meeting. At the corner of a street where there was 
no light, someone called to me in strange Japanese. 
The voice said, "Mushi, mushi," which was an American 
mispronunciation of our word for "Hello/' or "Look 
here." This should be pronounced "Moshi, moshi." I 
found I was surrounded by six soldiers. One of them 
spoke to me in funny sounding Japanese, /y /ma new// 
desuka?" It means, "what time is it now?" I put 
my hand in my pocket, but a thought flashed in my 
mind that on the previous day a friend of mine also 
was asked the time on a dark street by two soldiers. 
When he took out his watch they robbed him of it. 
He was badly beaten in the bargain. So, I said "No 
watch," and began to run, barely escaping their hands. 
Perhaps the motion of my hand put them off their guard. 

I ran as fast as I could, and behind me I heard 
them burst into hysterical laughter as they threw a 
stone or two at me. Then I took out the watch, which 
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was my wife's gift to me before our marriage, and 
read the time under the thin moon. It was just nine- 
thirty. 

Another story about a soldier was less irritating. I 
felt a sort of pathos for this young man. His face was 
really innocent, and there was a deep loneliness about 
his eyes. It was a Sunday afternoon near Christmas of 
1945. Mrs. Hamada, the wife of our neighbor, came 
running to my house. She was breathing hard and was 
awfully excited. 

"A soldier forced his way into my house. I have 
a young daughter there. Please come with me/' 

1 did not like to go with her, for in my heart I 
was afraid of a big man. But i could not tell this 
frightened mother, "I won't go." So 1 went. 

The big soldier was sitting on the ro/ra, which 
means a passageway but in fact is^ a part of a room. 
It stands about one meter off the ground, with paper 
sliding doors on both sides. 

The soldier looked at me with a sullen face. "Who 
are you?" he asked. 

"Good afternoon, soldier. 1 am a friend of this 
mama san (mother)* She asked me to come and talk 
with you." 

We talked about the weather and the customs of 
Japan for a while; then he asked me suddenly: "Why 
do girls hide themselves when we come?" 

1 noticed a little shadow come over his face. "Well, 
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let me ask you a question before I answer you. Would 
your American girls welcome Japanese soldiers, if they 
should go to your country In an occupation army?" 

He did not answer, but after a long silence he 
whispered softly: "f am lonely/' 

Then he told me just how lonely he was. His 
girl friends were all far away in America, and he had 
no intention of going to those places where painted 
faces were waiting for American soldiers. I understood 
his loneliness and truly sympathized with this young 
man. I asked whether or not he was Christian. 

"I am a Christian. I am a Baptist/' he answered. 
l f too, was a Baptist and a teacher in a Baptist college, 
so I was very glad to find this young man was a 
Baptist. We shook hands and talked further on various 
subjects, Japanese and American. 

Mama sen came out with a cup of hot tea, and I 
noticed her daughter moving in the next toom. Mama 
san whispered to me in Japanese, "She is going out." 
Then putting the cup near the soldier, she smiled with 
motherly sweetness, saying, "I will entertain this soldier 
as he seems to be a nice man/' 

I left the two talking in gestures, and later I told the 
soldier, comfortingly: "The daughter cannot see you 
today as she has a previous engagement. No one can 
force a date on a girl, even in Japan, you see. See 
you again." 

! do not know how long he stayed there, nor how 



much he could make her understand him; but a few 
weeks later I heard that the family had American soldier 
guests, although to have Occupation people as guests in 
a private house had not yet been permitted. 

Let me tell you two more stories about the bad 
side of the occupation. One is about a young soldier 
whose intention to educate the Japanese democratically 
was good, but the means very unpleasant and harmful. 
The other is about Japanese girls who became very 
intimate with occupation soldiers and behaved like Ame- 
ricans. The latter is part of the most disgusting picture 
of occupied Japan. 

It was very common in those days for American 
soldiers to try to teach democracy to the Japanese. Most 
of the American soldiers tried this everywhere, in cars, 
in schools, in shops, and on the street. A very young 
soldier, about twenty or so, tried this on a middle-aged 
professor of wide experience. The recollection of this 
is sometimes heart-warming, sometimes pathetic and even 
ridiculous. 

In a car which I took at Sugita station, the young 
soldier stood at the door. He looked very young, about 
twenty, I thought. When the car stopped at the next 
station, he began to strike at the face of every Japa- 
nese who rushed 'to get in near where this soldier stood. 
1 thought at first that he was drunk, but gradually ! 
understood what he was doing. He was educating the 
Japanese men by striking at their faces to make them 



let the women in first ! It was true that strong men 
were elbowing women away from the door. It was 
not democratic, indeed; so this young American began 
to teach them. I made a bitter face at him, but the 
men could not say a word to the young man, because 
he belonged to the Occupation Army. They knew that 
they would surely be punished heavily if they lifted 
a hand against him. Even legal defense was not legal 
in occupied Japan at that time. 

"That Don Quixote of a young American/' I said 
to myself, "is a good picture to show how difficult it 
is to teach democracy. America may be too democratic 
to teach democracy. I do hope she will not make 
mistakes with Asian problems." This thought remained 
long in my mind afterwards. 

Girls walking arm in arm with occupation soldiers, 
has been a very common sight ever since the beginning 
of world history. Even the arrogant Germans made no 
exception to this, it was said. The case of our country 
was the more tragic, since the girls lacked hostility 
toward the foreign army, and the remnant of "foreigner 
worship" was great. 

Once a street girl got an American soldier, she 
ceased to be a Japanese, it seemed. She could go 
shopping with her lover to the P.X., which was off 
limits to other Japanese; she could walk through the 
special passage in the station for the occupation army 
where no other Japanese was permitted to step. (I 



still remember with indignation that wide passage for 
occupation people and the narrow one for the thousands 
of Japanese. Children and women cried feebly in the 
midst of the terrible torrents of human bodies and we 
missed many trains on this account.) Looking coldly at 
the mass of her own people, the street girls passed by 
like queens with their hands on the arms of American 
soldiers. In the first few months of the occupation, 
the Japanese were turned out of second-class cars when 
Americans needed more room. We were not even 
allowed to stand in the car, though we had paid the 
second class car-fare. We were told to move to the 
third-class where there was hardly room enough to 
stand. 

With such conditions of travel and of housing, one 
evening a jeep entered our campus and a Japanese girl 
got out. She opened the door of our school building 
and asked if there was anyone there. I happened to 
be there on some business and met her at the entrance. 
Her Japanese was terrible. It was clear that she belonged 
to the lowest class. She could not speak in the polite 
way which is very important to the girls of good 
families. She spoke to me in broken Japanese, which 
roughly translated was something like this: 

"I came with an American soldier. We could not 
find a hotel nearby. Will you lend us a classroom for 
overnight? As we have blankets we can sleep on 
benches. You can have some American sweets if you 
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will let us do so." 

I answered bluntly: "This is a school, and a Christian 
school in the bargain. This is my answer. I have 
nothing more to say." 

The girl made a most unpleasant sound, but perhaps 
the fact that it was a Christian school struck the soldier, 
for the jeep went away into the darkness of destroyed 
Yokohama and never came back. 

Just after the surrender, one of the leaders of the 
Japanese Communist party declared that the American 
Occupation Army was an emancipation army. It was 
really so, until the Korean war occurred and the world 
situation compelled America to build strong bases in 
Japan. Rearmament began then, and a strong turn to 
the right came to be felt in every field. 

I want, however, to go back to those happy years 
when the occupation policy was changing Japan tre- 
mendously, making her a democratic country. We 
welcomed the new constitution, and we rejoiced at the 
dissolution of the big financial groups and were very 
much impressed by the famous program of land reform 
and redistribution. 

As the principal of a women's college, I made the 
following speech on the day of the promulgation of 
the new constitution, for the day was celebrated every- 
where and the excitment was great. 

"Japan is the first country which has abolished 
armament constitutionally. We are standing nearest to 
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the human ideal at this point. The Bible says, 'They 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword/ We 
hereby swear solemnly that we shall never take arms, 
and if some country should be so inhuman as to invade 
us who have no arms, we shall be willing to be killed. 
Through the death of a religious nation, the world 
would better learn the meaning of peace. The Bible 
says again, 'Blessed are the peace-makers; for they 
shall be called sons of God/" 

The policies of the Occupation Army were a surprise 
to us, from D.D.T. to the Constitution. And the small, 
kind deed of a soldier often made a deep impression 
on our minds. 

One afternoon 1 saw an American soldier helping 
an old Japanese woman with her heavy baggage. I was 
told by one of the bystanders that the old woman was 
sitting on the street with the heavy baggage beside her. 
She was awfully tired and could walk no farther. Many 
Japanese passed her, but no one offered to help her. 
It was, perhaps, because such a scene was not uncommon 
in those days, and, as pointed out in the book, The 
Chrysanthemum and the Swore// a psychology which pre- 
vented a Japanese from doing a kindness to a stranger, 
worked in this case. It might put a Japanese in some 
trouble with the police or some other authority. But 
then the young soldier came and, after asking some 
questions, carried the baggage for her. Seeing an 
occupation soldier helping a dirty old woman, people 
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were impressed very much. 

Such small but beautiful deeds of kindness were 
done very often. In several instances children were saved 
from drowning when soldiers jumped into cold water, 
fully clothed, to rescue them. 

As for me, I was given a good impression of the 
occupation officers on my first visit to a high officer in 
the G.H.Q. building. The name of the office was Educa- 
tion and Information, as I remember. The head of the 
office was a colonel. At that time we had been trying 
to find a building for our school, for we had lost more 
than seventy percent of our school buildings by air raids. 
I went to the War and Navy Department of the old 
Japanese government to find out if there might be any 
suitable building which had once been theirs and could 
be sold to us for the use of our school. There I was 
treated coldly and sometimes even outrageously. That 
may have been quite natural for them as they were 
busy at winding up the business of the once glorious 
army and navy of this country. 

"How could you ask such a question of us? Are 
you really a Japanese? 7 ' One of the navy officers shouted 
at me furiously, in the disordered branch office of the 
Navy Department. 

How relieved and happy I was, therefore, when I 
sat down on a chair in the clean G.H.Q. office before 
the desk of an American Colonel. He said, "Please sit 
down, sir." 



He actually used the word, "Sir." Who could expect 
such a word from an occupation officer? I felt tears 
coming to my eyes as I compared in my mind the cold 
words spoken by my own countrymen with the warm 
and polite words of this occupation officer. He was 
quite willing to hear me, though his criticism and judg- 
ment about my plea was strict and calm. After listen- 
ing to my explanation of the need and the nature of 
our schoolnamely, a Baptist school founded by an 
American missionaryhe said: "In this case the need is 
important, but not because it is a Christian school. You 
must understand that we are sent by the American 
government and not by the mission board." 

Yes, he was right. 

When the purge began, we had many unpleasant 
experiences. An occupation officer once said to me: 
"Why do you Japanese like sending anonymous letters 
so much? It is very strange for us to see you quarreling 
so much with blood relations. Thousands of letters 
come, accusing others of things done during the war. 
I think many of the letters are quite unreliable." 

I felt a deep shame for my brothers who intended 
to kick others out in order to get their positions. It was 
part of the tragedy of a people whose land is too small 
for free competition, 

A letter went to the Purge Committee about me. 
It said, so I was told, that 1 acknowledged and praised 
Hitler's historical role in an article of mine, The New 
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World Order and Its New Ethics. This article had been 
written during the war, and in it I had admitted 
a big role played by Hitler. But what I wanted to say 
was that the second world war, caused by Hitler's 
ambition, would make a few nations incomparably power- 
ful so that there might possibly be a council of the 
biggest leaders. Those few big nations, with almost 
equal fighting power and resources, would create a new 
world ethic which would be quite different from the 
old one which rested on the supremacy of each sovereign. 
But the letter to the Purge Committee did not take my 
conclusion into consideration quoting only some words 
concerning the role of Adolf Hitler. 

However, no definite measure was taken against me 
or my school, though the school, through carelessness, 
had some books in the high school library which were 
on the list of occupation banned literature. I remember 
the sullen face of the officer who came to inspect our 
library after reading an anonymous letter which reported 
the names of those banned books our library had not 
yet destroyed. They were childish books, written by 
some rightist authors on the dream and philosophy of 
our old military leaders. We cannot help smiling when 
we remember how sensitive some of the occupation 
officers were at that time. The world has changed a 
great deal since then. 
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The Christmas just after the surrender was most 
unforgettable and impressive. During the war, and even 
before the war, there were unpleasant disturbances at 
Christmas meetings by some members of ultranationalist 
groups. They maintained that the twenty-fifth of December 
was the death-day of Emperor Taisho, the father of the 
present Emperor. 

"How dare you Christians celebrate the death of 
Emperor Taisho with singing and presents ? Do you feel 
happy about his death ?" 

Thus spoke ruffian nationalists I On one occasion 
some of them broke into a Christmas party with drawn 
Japanese swords and wearing Montsuki-Hakama (typical 
Japanese dress for formal occasions). The sword was 
meant to be used in a classic Japanese dance, called 
Kembu, they said afterwards, but it certainly frightened 
the guests. They were no longer in a humor to enjoy 
the evening ! 

There were fewer and fewer Christmas meetings 
and parties in churches on this account. Even when they 
were held, the Christians were sometimes compelled to 



camouflage the symbols of the celebration with special 
gifts to be sent to the soldiers at the front. The Christ- 
mas of those days had some resemblance to the worship 
of the early Christians in the catacombs. Lack of food 
and light near the end of the war added to the re- 
semblance. Christmas became one of the chapel services 
which was no different from an ordinary Sunday service, 
except for a few Christmas songs. We thought of 
Christmas stones as things very far off, belonging only 
to the golden past of European countries. 

The truce, however, changed everything, most of all 
Christmas, because Christmas was a thing of peace as 
the angels sang, "On earth peace, good will toward 
men." But we could not understand this at first, Just as 
a starving man cannot know taste for a while. 

On the afternoon of December 24, 1945, 1 was 
listening to my old radio which had been broadcasting 
only war news for long, long years. Owing to malnutri- 
tion and the coarseness of food, 1 felt sleepy and fell 
into a light nap. Then 1 heard that beautiful music of 
Christmas, "Silent Night, Holy Night." I jerked awake 
and looked around. I had never heard anything so 
beautiful in my life. The music was coming out of the 
radio. 

"All is calm, all is bright," the music sang. What 
a beautiful melody and how wonderfully it poured forth. 
Peace the world at peace ! What a pearl of great price 
is peace ! I could not say a word, nor even think. 



Entranced and almost benumbed, I listened to that music. 
As it came to an end, 1 felt a tear falling on my cheek. 
Then another and another. I bit my lips to repress my 
loud weeping; but my lips trembled and my teeth chat- 
tered and I could see no more. 

They say there is such a thing as daydreaming. Was 
this not just a daydream I asked when the music ended 
and reality came back. We had no food for that Christ- 
mas Eve, except a few pieces of potatoes. We had no 
light for that happy Eve, except that provided by a 
spoonful of whale oil, and we had no fuel at all with 
which to warm ourselves. But I simply could not 
postpone a Christmas party for another year. 

I called my family together and our guest whose 
house had burned down a few months ago. I put the oil 
in a small saucer, dipped a piece of cotton cloth into It 
and lighted it. This was our candle service. Our Christmas 
dinner was those few slices of potato and some persim- 
mon peels, which had been dried and kept since autumn 
because of their sweetness. We chewed the peels and 
ate the potatoes and drank water. But I can never 
forget the happy atmosphere of that night. We sang 
Christmas hymns, read the Bible and offered prayer. 
There was no air raid, no sudden death, no unpleasant 
disturbance by the nationalists. We were free. Yes, 
Christ sets us free even from sin if only we believe in 
Him and follow Him. 

Late that night we heard noise from the occupation 



areas which were always as light as day; they had no 
shortage of electric current. Some time later I knew 
from the sound that they were celebrating Christmas with 
many alcoholic drinks. 

Properly speaking, the first Christmas after the war 
was the Christmas of 1946, for on the Christmas just 
described we had almost nothing worthy of the name of 
a Christmas celebration. Of course, Christmas should be 
of a spiritual nature and that Christmas, 1945, may have 
been nearest to the original Christmas with the shepherds 
and angels; but the Christmas customs of many people 
are also very important and joyous. 

Even in the winter of 1946, we had not enough 
window-panes for our school classrooms. The cold rain 
dripped in, and the flying snow covered the desks of 
studying students; but in that year we had our Christmas 
service with candles, music and cantatas. Some cookies 
and even chocolates were given us by American mis- 
sionaries who had begun to come back during the 
autumn of the year. But the electric current stopped 
again that night. 

"This is really a candlelight service/' we said to 
each other, "We are very lucky." 

But when we began to sing a hymn, we found 
that we could not read the words; and when the 
sweets were served later, we did not know what we 
were eating, nor even who was standing next to us after 
those few precious candles burned out. Nevertheless, we 
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were happy and we really rejoiced at the return of 
Christmas to our country even though that return was 
not exactly normal. 

As the number of Christians in this country Is very 
small, many had never known or seen Christmas celebra- 
tions before the war. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that many saw it for the first time as it was celebrated 
by the Occupation soldiers, in most cases not in churches 
or homes, but in bars or eating houses. To our great 
regret people could not find much Christianity in such 
a Christmas. Some of them asked me: "Do you church 
people also have Christmas? 1 thought it belonged 
only to bars and cafes." 

This was nothing to be laughed at particularly 
because American civilization had streamed into Japan 
largely devoid of its most important backbone, Christi- 
anity. 

Food, in the year 1947, was more difficult to get 
than at any time since the war; and we were really 
walking in the starving line. We ate stalks and leaves 
of sweet potato and hunted for edible grass in the 
fields. The man next door bought some oil in a shop 
near by, and he ate some potatoes he had fried in it. 
We heard the sound of cooking that evening that old 
sweet sound of something frizzling. But the next day 
the man was dead. The doctor who examined his body 
found that the oil had been poisonous* It was Shokon 
yu, a special Japanese oil made from pine tree roots, 



only good for airplane engines. 

The only nourishing food obtainable in those days 
was the so-called surplus food, actually discarded food, 
from the kitchen of the Occupation Army. This surplus 
food was on sale in the black market and could also 
be obtained in some social work centers. Once I saw 
some fine gentlemen eating it gluttonously, right out of 
the bucket. One of them was famous and is even now 
a high officer in the government. 

A young man from the children's center kindly 
took a cupful of that food from a big bucket and 
offered it to me. It was very delicious, being a mixture 
of all sorts of food, but I declined a second helping as 
! felt there was something unlawful about it. He who 
ate that surplus food was wise, because he could live 
on it, while those who refused all illegal food usually 
died. 

A Christian professor from the State University, the 
author of many books on merchandise, died of starvation. 
1 visited him a few days before his death. He looked 
dreadfully exhausted that day, but what astonished me 
most was the hollow at the back of his neck. This 
hollow was said to be a sign of starvation. He died, 
leaving a wife and four children behind. 

Our college had to close every day about noon 
because the students could not take lunch with them, 
and buying food was out of the question. Our meals 
in those days, without exception, were a kind of porridge. 



Porridge was easy to dilute and we preferred quantity 
to quality. Thin porridge can be carried only with great 
difficulty, so that was why we never ate our meals 
outside -our homes fn those days. 

Mothers were almost unbelievably self-sacrificing in 
the matter of food. They often said, "I am full/' and 
let their children eat their share. I knew some mothers 
who fell exhausted to the floor just like leaves falling 
on the ground, because of their hunger and exhaustion. 
Real and chronic hunger made one insensible to pain, 
but often it caused one to fall unconscious. 

Another result of malnutrition was boils. My feet 
were covered with boils. As I had no clean paper, I 
put small pieces of newspaper around my feet and 
fastened the paper with a pair of wornout military 
gaiters. Limping along the street with the dirty gaiters, 
1 envied the giant American soldiers who strode by 
laughing lightly. They looked to me so like Ulysses or 
Goliath. Really, the bitterest memory of food and clothing 
comes from the years after the war. It was, perhaps, 
because during the war we had no room in our minds 
to feel sad about clothing and food. The food conditions 
were better during the war, up to the last few months, 
than during the early days of the peace. 

The year of 1947, then, brought a desperate food 
condition, and we were all talking about the April 
Crisis. If by April, we had eaten all we had, there 
would be nothing for us but stavation. At least so 
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the rumor went. But in the midst of such uneasiness 
and desperation, permission came from G.H.Q. to release 
imported food, and CARE food packages began to stream 
in as if following the G.H.Q/s messages. 

The CARE gifts were the greatest gifts that had 
ever been thought of by the human mind, and no 
other gifts were so much appreciated as they were. 
They came just in time, and we were saved from the 
very hand of death. Children rose from sick beds 
because of the gift food; boils began to heal; mothers 
no longer were felled by hunger; and we were 
allowed to think about something beyond that day's 
living. We became human beings again. I remember 
quite well how I carried home those canned foods to 
the mad joy of my family. 

I carried my allowance in my rucksack and had to 
make two trips because it was too heavy to be carried 
at one time. I found milk, butter, and meat among 
other things. Such foods were far better than we could 
ever have before the war. We had never tasted such 
high quality food in our lives. It was our greatest 
wonder at that time that America could produce such 
good food while engaging in that great war. We 
achingly felt the great difference between the productive 
power of America and that of our country, for this 
time we felt it with our stomachs, and the stomach is 
always a great realist. 

Living the life of a sort of Capua for a while, a 
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fear was always with us nevertheless. That fear was 
about the day when the gift food would be eaten up* 
Besides, what would we have to wear when winter came? 
As if knowing our need and our anxiety,, the hand of 
help was stretched out to us from our denomination, 
American Baptists. Many gifts began to come from 
boards and from private churches, from gum for the 
children to fine overcoats for a professor. We received 
soap, felly, towels and writing paper, sometimes with 
the names of the sender, and sometimes with the name 
of the church only. 

Gifts from churches or private senders created a 
feeling which CARE could not do. This was a private 
friendshipChristian love between individual Japanese 
and individual Americans. The gifts strengthened not 
only our bodies but our hearts alsohearts filled with 
love and understanding instead of the old hostility and 
hate. But we could not say that a true way of under- 
standing and friendship opened until groups of American 
missionaries came streaming in with burning evangelistic 
zeal and the warmest of love. To write about these 
messengers of God, I need a whole book (which I 
should like to write in the future); but here let me 
close with a short story about a missionary couple and 
their "first fruits' 7 in our college: the baptism of a mid- 
dle-aged professor, a scholar of English, particularly of 
Middle English. 

Mr. and Mrs. Topping were born in Japan and came 



back with the first group of missionaries sent by the 
American Baptists. They returned to our school which 
was still lightless, heatless and with paneless windows. 
They lived near our school and did everything they 
could to help us. They had a Bible class in their home, 
and they taught English in our school. Mr. Topping 
drove his car for the school. Mrs. Topping educated 
people in the first P.T.A. organized in the history of 
Japan. She formed a Glee Club, and our college became 
famous for it and gave many performances in American 
Chapel Centers. 

Among about ten professors at our college, there 
was one middle-aged man named Arai. He had been 
brought up in a Buddhist family and had never had the 
experience of attending a Christian church before. One 
morning in Chapel he was strongly impressed by the 
Scripture which read, "Therefore, to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin." He 
was a good man, a moral man, and he believed that 
he had never done anything evil. He could not under- 
stand why we were all sinners. Most Orientals cannot 
understand this Christian teaching either. But on that 
day that Scripture struck home tq his heart. 

"I understand; 1 know why I am a sinner," he said. 

He began to attend the Bible class and to attend 
the school's church regularly. He at last confessed his 
sin and asked to be baptized, if possible. 

When the church voted for his baptism, a strange 
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thing happened. He had expressed his desire to be 
baptized by Mr. Topping. At first we could not accept 
this strange proposal, for we had an ordained minister/ 
a Japanese, in our church. It was normal, we thought, 
that a man who wanted to be a member of a church 
be baptized by the minister of that church. But his de- 
sire was earnest. 

"I should like to be baptized by one who is nearer 
to God, and Mr. Topping is nearer to God than anyone 
I know." 

We were astonished at his strange way of speaking, 
but we decided finally that his desire should be granted. 
Thus he was baptized by Mr. Topping. 

As we had no adequate place for baptism at that 
time, we used our pool which had been built to hold 
water for use during the air raids. The pool was on 
the school campus and about five feet deep, with a 
firm bottom. On the morning of his baptism, Professor 
Arai appeared from the school building in the old 
nightgown of an elderly lady* I lent it to him as I 
had found it among my gifts from America. Though 
the gown looked strange, we had no more appropriate 
dress for this purpose, for Mr. Arai was about six feet 
tall. Hundreds of girl students were standing around the 
pool, and a faint wave of laughter rose among them 
at this funny looking professor, but they repressed their 
laughter at once. Mr. Topping in shirt sleeves so purely 
white in the morning sun led him to the pool. Those 
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two very tall men stood facing each other in the water 
as the hymn began: 

Dying in this sinful body 

Born into a new world by the grace of our Lord 

In the midst of the hymn, Mr. Topping's voice was 
heard: "Mr. Arai, do you believe in Christ as your 
personal Savior ?" 

Mr. Arai answered: "Yes, I do." 

"Then I baptize you in the name of Jesus Christ." 

The sound of singing swelled again, and we saw 
Mr. Arai's body go down under the water and rise up 
as a new man. The strangeness of the nightgown hav- 
ing already disappeared, we were deeply struck by the 
solemn sight of his baptism. Some of the girls began 
to cry with excitement. I felt tears rolling down my 
cheeks too. Yes, the old routine was here againre- 
pentance, salvation, baptism just as in the old days. I 
heard someone else weep. Indeed, amid our joyful 
tears, our new day was dawning. Perhaps Christ is 
standing with us here and now. Amen. Amen and 
Amen. 

Sometime later a B-29 flew over the school here with 
its wings glittering in the May sunshine. What a differ- 
ence between the days of war and peace ! I prayed deep 
in my heart that this school could remain here on the hill 
as a citadel of peace and love, forever and forever. 
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Proceeds from the sale of this book will be 
used for Christian Education and Literature 
Evangelism in Japan 
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